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Assistance Needed 


N recent years there seems to have 

been a tendency in many quarters to 
look with condescension upon any dis- 
cussion of teaching methods or tech- 
niques of classroom management. We 
have tended to emphasize the broader 
aspects of teaching in place of these 
tools of teaching. Probably this was a 
reaction to the assumption which once 
prevailed rather generally that a knowl- 
edge of method was more important 
than an understanding of subject matter 
and an awareness of what was going on 
in the world. But whatever the reason, 
we have heard relatively little of meth- 
ods in recent years. The CALIFORNIA 
JourRNAL oF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
has always prided itself on the fact that 
its articles are practical and that for the 
most part they represent accounts of 
what California teachers actually are 
doing in the classroom. And now the 
JouRNAL goes ahead to offer a sym- 
posium on “Teaching Methods and 
Techniques of Classroom Manage- 
ment.” 

This symposium, it is hoped, will in- 
clude a considerable number of volun- 
tary contributions from California 
teachers in which they will describe 
briefly some method they have found 
to be particularly successful in the sub- 
ject which they teach. Since we have 
come to believe that, in general, method 
cannot be separated from subject matter, 
this will not be a symposium of theo- 
retical disquisitions on the topic of 
method. It will be, rather, a symposium 
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of helpful accounts of devices which 


- teachers have found helpful in their 


own classes. 

It is practically impossible to secure 
the type of thing wanted for this sym- 
posium except through voluntary contri- 
butions. It is necessary, therefore, to 
take this opportunity of calling for brief 
articles to be sent to the editor at the 
Berkeley offices of the JourNAL. These 
contributions should be from 500 to 
1,000 words in length—1,500 at the 
most—and should be submitted not later 
than February 20. It is to be hoped 
that teachers will take this opportunity 
of sharing their successes with others 
and that principals will encourage their 
teachers to make this contribution to 
the teachers of California’s secondary 
schools. 


All manuscripts will be acknowledged 
promptly and will either be used or re- 
turned to the writers at once with sug- 
gestions for revision. The editor will 
be glad to answer any queries made in 
advance as to the likely acceptability of 
a manuscript or as to its preparation. 


Additions to Staff 


HREE additions to the list of as- 

sociate editors of the CALIFORNIA 
JouRNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
have been made during recent months. 
To represent them and to codrdinate 
the work of their own organization and 
that of the California Society of Sec- 
ondary Education, the California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., has 
nominated Mrs. J. K. Lytle to serve on 
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the editorial staff of the JournaL. The 
California Evening High School Princi- 
pals’ Association is to be represented 
on the staff by Dr. F. M. Yockey, princi- 
pal of the Technical Evening High 
School, Oakland. Dr. Yockey is at 
present assisting in the planning of a 
future symposium on adult education. 
The Elementary School Principals’ As- 
sociation is represented by Miss Sarah 
L. Young, principal of the Parker 
School, Oakland. She was the editor 
of the Association’s Tenth Yearbook, 
Guidance in the Elementary School, 
which was published in May, 1938, and 
should prove of invaluable assistance in 
problems related to the topic of articu- 
lation. 


Principals to Help Society 


The State Representative Council of 
the Association of California Secondary 
School Principals, at a recent meeting, 
went on record as favoring a closer 
relationship between the principals’ as- 
sociation and the California Society of 
Secondary Education. Through the 
codperation of these two organizations 
it was felt that the services of the So- 
ciety could be extended in the interests 
of secondary education in California. 
To effect this closer relationship, a 
member of the principals’ group is to 
be appointed in each of the twenty-one 
state districts to represent the Asso- 
ciation of California Secondary School 
Principals in its efforts to give recog- 
nition to the services of the California 
Society of Secondary Education and 
to extend membership in the Society. 

As soon as most of these represen- 
tatives have been appointed, a list of 
their names will be published in the 
Journal. 


Next Month 


CONTINUATION of this 


month’s symposium on the small 
high school will appear in the February 
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JourNnaL. Whereas this month’s sym- 
posium more or less featured curricular 
progress in the small school, next 
month’s articles in a general way give 
more attention to other phases of the 
small-school program. A review-bibli- 
ography of pertinent literature on the 
problems of the small high school is 
being prepared by Dr. L. A. Williams 
of the University of California. The 
editorial will be written by G. J. Badura, 
president of the Association of Cali- 
fornia Secondary-School Principals and 
himself the principal of a small high 
school. 


Those interested in purchasing copies 
of the magazines which include the two 
symposia on small high schools can 
order them direct from the offices of 
the JouRNAL at Haviland Hall, Berke- 
ley, California. Ten copies of either or 
both issues which go to the same ad- 
dress can be had for 35 cents per copy. 
The single copy price is 50 cents each. 
It is anticipated that many principals of 
small high schools will want quantities 
of these issues for use by their teachers 
and interested laymen in the community. 

Other articles to appear in February 
will include an out-of-state contribution 
by Virgil M. Hardin, principal of the 
Pipkin and Reed Junior High Schools, 
Springfield, Missouri, entitled “A Func- 
tional Program of Public Relations.” 
Miss Grace Ewald, Chaffey Union 
High School, describes what high school 
Spanish has to offer for children of 
“the butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker.” 

In this issue also appears a column 
by Dr. William A. Smith of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 
the first of a series in which from month 
to month he is to review current re- 
searches being made in the field of sec- 
ondary education in California. 














Curriculum Revision ina 
Virginia School 4s, canon. enxms 


SSEX, a long narrow county lying 
along the south side of the Rappa- 


hannock River, is one of the Tidewater | 


counties of Virginia. Before the war 
between the states, large plantations 
and very definite lines of social dis- 
tinction existed there and the manner 
of living was that characteristic of the 
South of that period. Now, except in 
a few cases, these large plantations have 
been broken up into smaller farms. The 
social attitudes prevalent during plan- 
tation days, however, still exist within 
the community. Social class lines are 
still clearly drawn. The lower classes 
show either a feeling of apathy toward 
the social situation or an attitude of 
getting what they can regardless of the 
welfare of the other fellow. The more 
privileged class is made up mostly of 
leaders. 

This briefly is the geographical and 
sociological setting for the Rappahan- 
nock District High School at Center 
Cross, Virginia, a small rural high 
school with a total enrollment of about 
two hundred and fifty pupils in the 
elementary and high school. And now 
for a description of the community, 
plant, and faculty of this school in 1931 
when Center Cross decided to enter the 
Virginia curriculum revision program. 


HERE were many people in the 

community of splendid family back- 
ground and educational training, but 
most of these families had no children 
of school age. The school population 
was made up largely of the children of 
tenant farmers, renters, and oystermen. 
Very few of these children went to 
college, and so our main problem was 





4 This out-of-state article is particu- 
larly appropriate for the present issue 
of the “Journal” since it reports a pro- 
gram of curriculum revision followed 
in a small school. The article will be 
additionally interesting to readers of 
the “Journal” because it shows how 
the Virginia Curriculum Revision Pro- 
gram, of which we have heard so 
much, has worked out in a specific 
school situation. 

Mr. Jenkins, who makes this con- 
tribution, has been a member of the 
Division of Instruction in the Virginia 
State Department of Education since 
September, 1938. He it was, however, 
who is responsible for the changes in 
the Center Cross school which he 
describes herein, for he was principal 
of the school while they were in prog- 
ress. Mr. Jenkins has been a principal 
in Virginia schools for the last four- 
teen years. For four years he was 
principal of one of the rural training 
schools used by Farmville State 
Teachers College as an apprentice 
and teacher training school. Since the 
beginning of the Virginia Curriculum 
Revision Program in 1931 he has 
been a member of the Social Studies 
Committee. 





not that of training children for col- 
lege entrance. 

The community had no large indus- 
try from which to draw revenues and 
there were no railroads in the county. 
The tax levy was low and therefore 
the entire amount of taxes collected 
was small. This necessarily made the 
amount of money appropriated to the 
schools small. 

The physical plant consisted of a 
plain, unattractive frame building and 
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a frame agriculture building. Except in 
a few rooms the buildings were un- 
painted on the inside. The rooms were 
uncomfortable and unattractively fur- 
nished. Desks of the traditional type 
were screwed to the floor and they 
were extremely dilapidated. Many of 
the rooms had no shades at the win- 
dows, and the shades that were in 
place were of a very poor quality and 
were in an exceedingly poor condition. 
The “library” consisted of 350 books 
piled indiscriminately on a broken 
table in the middle of an unpainted 
room. The equipment for science was 
almost non-existent and the so-called 
laboratory was located in the corner of 
one of the classrooms. There was very 
little equipment anywhere in the plant. 
The grounds were muddy and barren. 
There was a neglected and unkept ap- 
pearance about the entire place. 

The faculty was representative of 
agricultural areas. Of the four teachers 
in the seven grades of the elementary 
school, three had had as much as two 
years of college and the other had had 
less than two years of academic train- 
ing. There were three teachers in the 
high school and a part-time instructor 
in agriculture. All of the high school 
teachers had had as much as four years 
of college work, and, in addition, three 
of them had attended several sessions 
at summer schools. 

The curriculum was made up entirely 
of the traditional college preparatory 
subjects, and these subjects were taught 
in a formal manner. A single textbook 
was used in each class and each pupil 
was required to own a copy of the 
adopted text. The present or future 
value of the materials and subject mat- 
ter in terms of the pupils’ needs was 
given only slight consideration. 


EGINNING in 1931 the teachers 
began consciously to think about 
and evaluate their philosophy of edu- 
cation, their teaching procedure, and 
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their results. This interest grew out of 
the state curriculum revision program. 

The first year was spent in a study 
program. The writings of the most 
modern educational thinkers were 
studied. The thinking and practices of 
these leaders began gradually to affect 
the work of the teachers, whose phi- 
losophy began to consider the whole 
child in relation to society rather than 
how much prescribed factual knowledge 
was being crammed into the minds of 
the children. 

The following year, 1932, the teach- 
ers of Rappahannock District High 
School tried to produce materials that 
would help them put into practice their 
new philosophy. Although their phi- 
losophy had begun to change during 
the study program, some of the change 
was of a superficial nature. During the 
second year the change grew more con- 
vincing as the teachers sought to put 
into action definite examples of their 
new point of view. They actually be- 
gan to build the school around the in- 
terests and needs of the child. The 
members of the faculty grew more en- 
thusiastic over their work even though 
it took much more thought and re- 
quired an unending amount of time. 

During the third year, 1933, the 
teachers tried out the materials that 
had been produced by them and the 
other teachers of the state during the 
previous session. At first their units 
were short, dealing with small prob- 
lems; but as their skill increased, the 
units became longer and more compre- 
hensive. Based on pupil interests these 
units began to grow naturally one from 
the other, giving unity to the entire 
school program in organization and 
understanding. 

During the first three years these 
attempts of the faculty resulted in the 
building of a new and functional phi- 
losophy. The people of the community 
did not demand traditional practices, 
and they were content to have the 
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school blaze a new way. They watched 
with interest and helped wherever they 
could. With a faculty that was sympa- 
thetic and experienced, a community 
that was interested and codperative, 
and a student body that was anxious 
to help lead the way to a new kind of 
school life, a great deal of progress 
was made. 


The changes made in the school pro- 


gram grew gradually out of the changed’ 


philosophy. Changes in scheduling, 
planning the program of work, individ- 
ual teacher planning, evaluating work, 
record keeping and reporting, attitude 
toward the community, all these came 
gradually year by year. Without fully 
realizing it, because it was so gradual, 
the teachers and pupils found them- 
selves organized and operating on an 
entirely new plan which was markedly 
different from the old one. 


N the seven elementary grades of 

the Center Cross school, an effort 
was made to arrange the program so 
as to help the child integrate his ex- 
periences as completely as possible. 
The daily program of the elementary 
grades was divided into three parts: 
the unit period, which took the entire 
morning, and the drill and apprecia- 
tion periods, which took the afternoon. 
This schedule was varied whenever the 
teacher and class thought it desirable. 
It was not an ironclad setup. Four 
teachers cared for the work in the ele- 
mentary grades—since the curriculum 
revision program began, all of these 
teachers have attended summer school 
and are now carrying on an intensive 
program of improvement in service. 

Rappahannock District High School, 
grades eight to eleven inclusive, fol- 
lowed the scope setup in the revised 
courses of study in Virginia except 
where pupil interest and needs led in 
other directions. An attempt was made 
to continue the type of work done in 


the elementary grades. The program, 
as it was developed, is divided into two 
parts: the core program and the differ- 
entiated program. The core field is 
composed of : 


E1cgHtH GrapE— 
Social Studies 
Language Arts 
Applied Science 
General Mathematics 

Ninto GrapE— 
Social Studies 
Language Arts 
Applied Science 


TENTH GRADE— 


Social Studies 
Language Arts 


ELEVENTH GRADE— 


Social Studies 
Language Arts 


The differentiated or elective program 
is made up of Algebra, Plane Geometry, 
Chemistry, Agriculture I, II, III, Latin 
I, II, III, Home Economics I, II, III, 
Junior Business (including typing), 
and Shop (general shop based on the 
interests of the child). 

The core curriculum is the general 
education program and is required of 
every pupil. From the differentiated 
program pupils can elect courses to 
meet their needs and interests. In de- 
veloping the program the core field 
classes are handled in one unit. No 
subject matter lines are drawn, no class 
periods are noted, and the group is 
handled by one teacher for that part of 
the school day occupied by the core 
curriculum. 


Since the eighth grade is based on the 
core curriculum entirely, one teacher 
works with the pupils the entire day. 
Although all of the classes in the core 
curriculum program are handled as one 
unit, on the permanent records credit 
is recorded under the title of the spe- 
cific subjects listed as making up the 
core fields for any particular grade. 
The teacher and pupils work and de- 
velop their problems together without 
regard to periods and classes, individual 
needs and interests providing the initia- 
tion for their work. A pupil does not 
elect any class in the eighth grade. 

The ninth grade provides for three 
classes in the core field and one class 
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from the elective group. One teacher 
handles the ninth grade core program 
just as in the eighth grade with no 
periods marked off and no subject mat- 
ter lines drawn. One hour of the pupils’ 
day is taken for the elective class. 

The tenth and eleventh grades pro- 
vide two classes each in the core field 
and two classes each to be elected from 
the differentiated program. The two 
classes in the core program of the tenth 
and eleventh grades are unified and 
handled as in the eighth and ninth 
grades. Members of the tenth and 
eleventh grades elect two classes from 
the differentiated program each year. 
One hour each day is allotted to each 
of these classes. 


The courses in the differentiated pro- 
gram are taught as subject matter 
classes, for they are offered so that 
the pupils may acquire mastery of cer- 
tain bodies of content. But, even so, 
the subjects are handled as functionally 
as possible and are taught in a series 
of units based on pupil problems. Units 
in the core field are developed on such 
problems as: 

Our food supply. 

The conquest ot disease. 

The utilization of natural resources. 

Agriculture in an industrial age. 

The use of leisure time. 

Safety. 

Democracy in 

molding. 

Democracy in home and family relation- 

ships. 

Among the units developed in the dif- 
ferentiated program have been the fol- 
lowing : The Chemistry of Clothing (in 
chemistry) ; Child Care (in home eco- 
nomics ) ; and How to Feed My Family 
(in home economics). Most of the 
work in home economics, agriculture, 
and shop is based on the individual 
needs and interests of the child. 

In addition to the core field and dif- 
ferentiated program there is provision 
for a period each day for all children 
to spend in music. They have the 


relation to personality 
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chance to sing, play instruments, and 
to listen to good music. This music is 
not restricted to the class period set 
aside for it, for it is used anywhere in 
any unit it is needed. 

An attempt has been made to make 
all of the resources of the school and 
community available to the whole school 
at all times. The library is open all 
day to all students and teachers. The 
shop is available for use by the elemen- 
tary grades and for those in high school 
who do not take the shop class, as well 
as for those who do take shop. The 
science laboratory and its supplies and 
equipment are available to the entire 
school. The home economics cottage 
and its equipment are at the service of 
the whole school. Arrangements are 
made for the use by the pupils of 
whatever community resources may be 
needed. 

Each teacher and her students plan 
their own work. The principal and all 
of the other members of the faculty 
are available for help in planning. The 
principal, home economics, shop, and 
agriculture teachers are always in de- 
mand to help in making and carrying 
out plans, although these special teach- 
ers do not have time to fill all requests. 
An attempt has been made to have the 
whole instructional program a coopera- 
tive enterprise among all members of 
the faculty. 

All pupils from the fifth grade through 
the eighth grade carry a junior project 
in either home-making, agriculture, or 
shop. These projects are built on the 
interests and needs of the pupils them- 
selves. They are developed under the 
direct supervision of the home eco- 
nomics, agriculture, and shop teachers. 
Many of these junior projects grow to 
such an extent that in many classes they 
are larger and better worked out than 
the projects connected with the voca- 
tional classes that begin in the ninth 
grade. 
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sage years ago the teachers 
and pupils of the Center Cross 
schools made a community survey to 
find out and to list the things in the 
community that they could use in their 
school life. Since then this survey has 
been kept up to date. Things that have 
vanished are no longer useful and so 
are removed from the list. Things that 
have become useful are added. This 
inventory is used in each unit of the 
school program. That the relation be- 
tween school and community may be 
all the closer, each teacher visits the 
home of each child iri her homeroom. 
Each visit is written up, with the fol- 
lowing items being noted: cleanliness ; 
sanitation ; general appearance and type 
of home and surroundings ; number of 
children in family below, of, and above 
school age; parents’ attitude towards 
the child’s education; evidence of cul- 
tural advantages and provision for 
recreation; home duties of the child; 
physical provision for home study ; in- 
terest and participation of the family 
in community affairs; distance from 
school; distance from bus and condi- 
tion of roads; general health of the 
family ; whether the child has an allow- 
ance or other income; and whether the 
child has any individual possessions. 

All of the foregoing items are not 
observed on one visit, but they are 
important items and are determined on 
some subsequent occasion. With all this 
environmental information at hand, the 
teacher can better determine the in- 
terests and needs of each child, and she 
also knows better what to expect of 
him. This practice has affected greatly 
the direction of the units at Center 
Cross. 


Under the new program in this high 
school pupils are not required to own 
individual textbooks. All pupils are 
charged a small library fee each year. 
Books are bought for the library with 
these fees. The library has grown from 


an inadequate one of 350 volumes to 
one of over 3,000 volumes. This sys- 
tem of using directly from the library 
those books needed has proved to be 
much more effective than relying upon 
the material contained in one text. 

It may be of interest to know our 
methods for evaluating and reporting 
pupil progress. As the various units 
progress the teacher keeps a running 
account or a diary (anecdotal record) 
of each child. Entries are made in the 
record whenever the occasion arises. 
In this diary are noted the progress of 
the child in his work, the growth of 
attitudes, appreciations, and under- 
standings, and whether the child sets 
up purposes and follows them to com- 
pletion. The diary accounts are not 
stated generally but in specific terms of 
the unit engaged in and of the child’s 
everyday life at school. 

At the end of each nine weeks in- 
stead of a formal report card a note is 
sent to the parents. This note is very 
fully written and is based on the infor- 
mation contained in the pupil diary. 
Each child also writes a note evaluating 
his own progress. This note together 
with the note written by the teacher 
forms his report for that period. These 
notes are summarized in a longer, more 
comprehensive letter at the end of the 
term, a letter which constitutes the 
child’s term report. These notes give 
parents much more detailed and com- 
plete information about the progress of 
their children than they have ever been 
given before. The plan of reporting is 
well received, and many excellent an- 
swers to these notes have come in. The 
notes sent home are returned to the 
school and, together with the answers 
from the parents, are filed, thus becom- 
ing a part of the permanent record of 
the child. 


No grade is put on work done. No 
old-type subject matter examinations 
are given at stated intervals. Each 
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teacher evaluates pupil progress by us- 
ing the observations she makes, con- 
ferences with other teachers, whatever 
tests she thinks necessary, and the 
child’s evaluation of himself. What 
really happens is that the testing is 
functional and comes when it is needed. 
Pupils become more critical of prog- 
ress and less conscious of grades. The 
permanent cumulative record and the 
period report are made up of the same 
type of information. All of the infor- 
mation collected about each pupil and 
filed in the permanent records is much 
fuller and more descriptive of the work 
and growth of the child than the old 
formal records. 


HE new program at Rappahannock 

District High School is not consid- 
ered the final answer to the curriculum 
problems of the small school, or even 
to those of this particular school. How- 
ever, it does mark definite progress. It 
is a beginning in the organization of 
the school for the purpose of providing 
desisable conditions for the growth, 
guidance, self expression, and partici- 
pation of the pupil in the life around 
him. 
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Certain important outcomes of the 
new program at Center Cross, in three 
distinct fields, are somewhat as follows: 


Pupil Behavior 

1. Fewer problems of discipline. 

2. Student self-government. 

3. Growth in codperation. 

4. Demonstration of a feeling that pupils 
as well as teachers are responsible for the 
general welfare of the school. 

5. More active interest in school life. 

6. Greater ease and skill in community 
contacts. 

7. More pride in the care and appearance 
of the school. 

8. A freedom of living at school that never 
existed under the formal setup. 


Teacher Attitudes 

1. A growth in respect for personality. 

2. An increase in the expression of the 
attitude that pupil needs, interests, and en- 
vironmental conditions should be the major 
determinants of the school program. 

3. The realization that the school is for the 
use of both the pupil and community. 

4. Growth in the desire to participate in all 
moves for social betterment of the commu- 
nity. 

5. Willingness to take on much extra work 
in order to guarantee the success of the pro- 
gram. 

Community Spirit 

1. Increase in willingness of codperation. 

2. A growth in confidence in the school pro- 
gram. 


New Literature Books Appear 


Two new literature books, one a revision of a familiar text and the other a 
new approach to literature through dramatizations, have been received in the 


Journal offices : 


Reading and Literature, by M. E. Haggerty and Dora V. Smith. World 
Book Company, 1937. Book One has 632 pages and sells for $1.48; Book Two, 
630 pages, $1.48; Book Three, 629 pages, $1.44. 

A new edition, enlarged and revised to conform with new courses of study 
and current points of view. Filled with the interests of contemporary living, 


it is for the student of today. 


To Read and To Act, by Clarence Stratton. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


Inc., 1938. Price, $1.24; 411 pages. 


A collection of scenes from literature, selected and presented in the form 
of playlets to be acted by members of a class. The purpose is to motivate 
reading by furnishing pupils with an opportunity to prepare material for 


presentation before an audience. 
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Small Schools of County 
Have Joint Library 4:2 war 


HE importance of an adequate 

library to any school program can- 
not be overemphasized. The library 
should be a center of the educational 
life of the school. It should provide the 
reading and reference material to make 
the educational program-effective. Next 
in importance to the administrator and 
his teaching personnel in any school 
system is an adequate library. Without 
an adequate library the task of the 
school to stimulate and direct the 
growth of American institutions in har- 
mony with the expanding ideals of 
American democracy would indeed be 
a difficult one. 

The present high school library sys- 
tem in Siskiyou County was inaugu- 
rated in 1936. Until then library facili- 
ties for the high schools of the County 
were not adequate. The schools had 
suffered greatly during the depression 
years and it was necessary to make a 
new start toward obtaining the proper 
library facilities for the secondary 
schools. Under the leadership of the 
county superintendent of schools, the 


superintendent of the Siskiyou Union 
High School District, and the Siskiyou 
county librarian, plans were studied 
with a view to the development of a 
high school library system for the eleven 
secondary schools of the County. To 
present the nature of the task which 
faced them, it is necessary to describe 
the geographical and organizational na- 
ture of the county’s secondary schools. 

Siskiyou is one of the largest coun- 
ties in land area in California. It is 125 
miles long and 70 miles wide. It has 
an area of 6,256 square miles—larger 
than Connecticut and Rhode Island 
combined. The secondary school pro- 
gram of Siskiyou County is adminis- 
tered in three high school districts— 
the Siskiyou Union, the Etna Union, 
and the Dunsmuir Union. Siskiyou 
Union, the largest of these three dis- 
tricts, in area covers approximately 75 
per cent of the County, with the Etna 
Union and the Dunsmuir Union serv- 
ing approximately 25 per cent of the 
area of the County. Within the borders 
of the Siskiyou Union High School 





q “Curriculum Progress in the Small High School,” this month’s symposium, is the 
first half of a two-month symposium devoted to the problems of the small high school 
in California. The latter half will appear in next month's “Journal.” The nature of it 
and the special price offered on quantities of the two magazines are discussed in 
some detail on page 8 of this month’s magazine. 

The present symposium consists of articles by the following men: Superintendent 
J. E. Hurley of the Siskiyou Union High School District; H. M. McPherson, principal 
of the St. Helena Union High School; Roy A. Knapp, principal. and district superin- 
tendent, Antelope Valley Joint Union High School; W. J. Pierce, principal of the 
Corning Union High School; Ray G. Redding, superintendent of the Julian Union 
High School District; and Clare N. Pettit. superintendent of the Fowler Union High 
School District. Those interested in this symposium are also referred to the out-of- 


state contribution by Carlton C. Jenkins, which describes a program of revision in a 
small high school in Virginia. 
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District, which is believed to be one of 
the largest school districts in the United 
States, are situated nine high schools, 
ranging in size from an enrollment of 
more than 500 students in the largest 
school down to an enrollment of thirty 
students in the smallest school. The 
enrollment of the entire Siskiyou Union 
High School District exceeds 1,400 stu- 
dents. With the secondary enrollment 
in the two other districts, Dunsmuir 
and Etna, being 275 and 125, respec- 
tively, the secondary population of the 
eleven high schools of Siskiyou County 
exceeds 1,800 students. 


ie their attempt to determine the feasi- 

bility of a high school library plan, 
the librarian and the school adminis- 
trators were faced with two basic prob- 
lems. Adequate financial support and 
supervision by a trained librarian were 
both essential to the successful execu- 
tion of any plan, as shown by a state- 
wide survey of county library service 
to high schools. 

The county superintendent with the 
county librarian and the superintendent 
of the Siskiyou Union High School 
District together worked out a plan 
based on the financial provision that the 
county library receive $65 per full-time 
high school teacher employed in the 
high school districts. This arrangement 
would provide sufficient funds for ade- 
quate service with a minimum of over- 
head expense for each high school re- 
gardless of size. The schools would 
share in the services of a professionally 
trained high school librarian who was 
to have her headquarters at the county 
library. 

The county superintendent decided 
that the organization of such a service, 
because of the existing condition of the 
high school libraries, rightfully could be 
considered an emergency measure, and 
so he presented the plan to the County 
Board of Education with the recom- 
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€ One of the problems of any small 
high school is how to provide ade- 
quate library facilities, particularly 
including the services of a trained 
librarian. This problera has been 
rather well solved for the schools of 
Siskiyou County by the formation of 
the codperative library described in 
the present article —this library is 
under the direction of Miss Myra 
Minich, Siskiyou County High School 
Librarian. 

Mr. Hurley. who writes this article, 
has held his present position of dis- 
trict superintendent of Siskiyou Union 
High School District since 1935, during 
which time he has been a member 
also of the Siskiyou County Board of 
Education. Before becoming district 
superintendent, he was principal of 
the Mount Shasta High School and 
vice-principal of the Orland High 
School. He holds a degree of doctor 
of jurisprudence from Stanford Uni- 
versity. 





mendation that he be given authoriza- 
tion to apportion from the unappor- 
tioned high school fund to the high 
school districts sufficient money to cover 
the first year’s expenses. The Board 
voted unanimously for the program. 


In the County, as mentioned above, 
there are eleven high schools in three 
districts, nine in the Siskiyou Union 
High School District, and two other 
individual districts. The suggested plan 
was presented to the boards of trustees 
of the three districts for consideration. 
After a thorough explanation and dis- 
cussion, the trustees signed contracts 
for library service for one year. The 
service during the first year was to be 
financed entirely from apportionments 
made by the county superintendent from 
the unapportioned high school fund. 


The plan worked out successfully the 
first year. It was suggested that the 
same service would be given the second 
year to those districts who would levy 
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a one-cent library tax. The difference 
between the levy and the $65 per teacher 
budget would be met by emergency ap- 
portionments from the unapportioned 
high school fund. The three districts 
accepted this proposal, and they again 
accepted this same plan for the third 
and current year. 


T= program that is being carried 
out provides for the appointment of 
a teacher librarian and student assist- 
ants in each school. An effort is being 
made in selecting teachers to have one 
who has some library ‘training or ex- 
perience. Basic collections of reference 
material, periodicals, pamphlets, maps, 
and general reading are being built up 
in each school. Certain books, if not 
in frequent use, can be circulated among 
the schools. The schools also have the 
privilege of borrowing from the county 
library and state library collections. At 
some time in the near future, it is hoped 
that visual aids materials can be fur- 
nished through the library program, but 
at the present time the funds have not 
been sufficient to warrant it—each of 
the secondary schools owns a sound 
projection machine, but at present the 
films used in the schools are provided 
by the schools. Books and periodicals 
are ordered upon the request of the 
principals and teachers. Often subject 
requests only are given, and the libra- 
rian supplies what she feels, after con- 
sultation with the teacher, will be best 
for the school. 

These library materials are classi- 
fied, catalogued, in the regular library 
method, and sent to the schools as soon 
as they are completely processed. The 
books are then ready to be used when 
they arrive at the school. The catalog 
cards are sent with the books and filed 
in the high school card catalog. Each 
school maintains its own catalog in the 
regular manner, and a union author file 
is kept at headquarters. 


Of the $65 budgeted per teacher, each 
school is allowed approximately 65 per 
cent for books and periodicals. The 
rest is budgeted for the salary of the 
librarian, for travel, supplies, shipping, 
binding, and other general overhead 
expenses. In this way all the schools 
share in this overhead expense that each 
one separately could not carry, and each 
school is building up an individual, well- 
balanced, adequate modern high school 
library of its own. The county library 
acts merely as a service agency and 
clearing house for the program; the 
books belong to the individual high 
school for whom they were purchased 
and stay there permanently, except per- 
haps for a short loan period to another 
school. There are at the county library 
bibliographic materials for the use of 
the county library staff and the high 
school librarian. It would be too ex- 
pensive for the individual high school 
to purchase these necessary library 
materials. 

A very close codperation has de- 
veloped between the high school li- 
brarian and the administrators and 
teachers, between the teachers and the 
students, and between the librarian and 
the students. The English teachers, the 
librarian, and classes in orientation and 
social living give lessons in the use of 
the library. On her visits to the schools, 
the librarian helps the teachers in their 
selection of materials and in straighten- 
ing out problems that arise in their par- 
ticular library. The librarian frequently 
talks to the student body or classes about 
the care and use of the library and new 
books. Also at the teachers’ institute 
every year there has been a special 
library session where teachers, teacher 
librarians, and the high school librarian 
have talked about their problems. This 
gives opportunity during the year for 
them to be together and receive sug- 
gestions and ideas from one another. 

As an evidence of student partici- 
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pation in stimulating interest in the 
library and reading, library clubs have 
been organized. The students maintain 
bulletin boards, take care of the library, 
and write reviews for their school 
papers. Often the art departments are 
called upon to help in making posters 
and signs. These various codperative 
enterprises have resulted in a tre- 
mendous increase in circulation of books 
and magazines and a wider range of 
reading. 


HE co6perative library program in 

Siskiyou County has brought defi- 
nite educational advantages, and it has 
brought with it benefits to the small 
high school that compare favorably 
with library advantages of the larger 
high schools. Each school is trying to 
provide a special place for the library— 
that is, a room where students can come 
to browse in their leisure. There is a 
growing awareness that the library is a 
definite part of the entire school pro- 
gram, and all groups are working to- 
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gether in making the library an inte- 
gral part of the school. 

The portion of the recent Codpera- 
tive Study of Sunday School Standards 
which was concerned with school li- 
braries suggests to us that adequate 
provisions for the school library should 
include the following: (1) a well edu- 
cated, efficient librarian ; (2) books and 
periodicals to supply the needs for refer- 
ence, research, and cultural and inspira- 
tional reading; (3) provision for keep- 
ing all materials fully catalogued and 
well organized; (4) a budget which 
provides adequately for the mainte- 
nance and improvement of the library ; 
(5) encouragement of the pupils in the 
formulation of the habit of reading and 
enjoying books and periodicals of good 
quality and real value. The adminis- 
trators and faculties of the secondary 
schools of Siskiyou County >ciieve and 
feel that all of the above enumerated 
objectives will soon be obtained by 
the Siskiyou County Codperative High 
School Library. 


Los Angeles County Issues Curriculum Materials 


A great quantity of significant material in the form of mimeographed bulle- 
tins is being issued by the office of the Los Angeles County Superintendent of 
Schools. The variety of this material, most of it being related to the secondary 
school curriculum, can be comprehended from the following list of bulletins 
recently received at the Journat office: Reading as the Center of a Language 
Program and the Supplementary Reading Program, by Carol Hovious; Trends 
and Objectives of the Practical Arts, by Howard A. Campion; Jmmigrant 
Contributions to American Life, Part Four: “Australia and Wales with 


” 


Bibliography, 


a monograph of short biographical sketches prepared under the 


auspices of the Works Progress Administration; Regional Novels, compiled by 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell; A Guide to Articles in Reader’s Digest (January to 
September, 1938, inclusive), prepared under the auspices of the Works Progress 
Administration; Ratification of the Constitution, by Frank Harmon Garver; 
Radio Script Series, Part Two: “Jean Valjean,” prepared under the auspices 
of the WPA; and Guarding Business Against Frauds, published under the 


auspices of the WPA. 
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Overcoming the Handicaps 
Of a Small School 4 By H. M. McPHERSON 


OR many years the St. Helena 

High School, like most small 
schools, was hampered in its develop- 
ment of a program to meet modern 
needs by two things: first, a small fac- 
ulty; second, stringent university ac- 
crediting requirements, the latter made 
more rigid by thinly veiled threats of 
examiners whose ideal college prepara- 
tory curriculum far exceeded in scope 
the official published requirements. 

In the fall of 1936 our State Uni- 
versity removed one of these stumbling 
blocks by discarding the examining 
system and adopting an enlightened 
accrediting system. This was soon fol- 
lowed by the outline of a sane and 
acceptable college preparatory curricu- 
lum by the Affiliations Committee. Our 
school immediately took advantage of 
these official sanctions to work toward 
a rounded and balanced program that 
would better meet the needs of most 
students. How we have done this and 
how we have striven to overcome the 
limitations placed on our program by 
the size of our faculty group will be 
made clear as the article progresses. 

No attempt has been made to insti- 
tute a radical reorganization but rather, 
within the framework of existing 
practice, to relieve the pressure upon 
students and faculty that they might 
together work out a curriculum adapted 
to the needs of all the children. Tradi- 
tion was ignored only when the tradition 
was one that prevented students from 
garnering the richest returns. 

The reorganization appears in retro- 
spect to have been a series of connected 
steps, each contributing to the ideal 
elsewhere expressed as “willingly to 
school” and “happily to teach.” 





q “I find it impossible to convey in an 
article the spirit and atmosphere of 
the school which, after all, is its out- 
standing characteristic.” writes Mr. 
McPherson. principal of the St. Helena 
Union High School. “We do feel that 
our program has contributed to the 
decided lack of tension on the part 
of pupils and to a student body 
which is far more interested and 
happier in its work than usual.” Per- 
haps. however, the article does better 
than Mr. McPherson foresaw in show- 
ing us why the students of his school 
are so happy in their school experi- 
ences. Consider the “Attic,” for ex- 
ample. What boy or girl wouldn't 
enjoy going to a school which had 
such a place? 

The St. Helena Union High School 
has an enrollment of approximately 
one hundred fifty students. 





OXE of the most important tasks 
confronting a principal in the 
smaller high school is that of construct- 
ing a schedule of classes for the year, 
for that schedule of classes may easily 
thwart or promote attempts to express 
a progressive philosophy. It can put a 
premium on rigid, traditional classroom- 
bound teaching or it can stimulate a 
correlated activity program rich in 
opportunities for individual expression. 
The following questions will serve to 
illustrate the problems that were upper- 
most in our minds and which received 
consideration before the schedule of 
1936-37 was adopted: 

1. Of what should a sane college prepara- 
tory curriculum consist? 

2. What subjects or experiences are im- 
portant enough to be required of all students ? 
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3. In developing a unified, related program 
shall we work through the development of 
fusion courses or by emphasizing correlation? 


4. How can we provide electives to meet 
the wide diversity of pupil needs and inter- 
ests? 

Space will not permit full presenta- 
tion of the reasoning which led to the 
adoption of our reorganized program 
but some of the considerations under- 
lying the reorganization of the college 
preparatory work are noted here. 

Several years of counseling had con- 
vinced us that few freshmen are capable 
of choosing their first year’s program 
and that, for reasons best known to a 
psychiatrist, most of them elect algebra 
and Latin. This fact coupled with two 
others—that these subjects have been 
shown by numerous investigations to 
be better suited to more mature stu- 
dents, and that the University recom- 
mended the carrying of a full load in 
the senior year of high school—brought 
about our first major change. Partici- 
pation in college preparatory courses 
was delayed until the tenth or eleventh 
year. 

Neither was it felt necessary to offer 
several different languages simply on 
the demand of a minimum number in- 
stigated by one or two ardent cam- 
paigners. Feeling that all students, 
particularly college preparatory, should 
be introduced to independent study, the 
third year work in French and mathe- 
matics was placed on a basis simulating 
conditions met in college. These sub- 
jects, together with senior English, 
might be designated as orientation 
courses for college. 

Now that the University has sanc- 
tioned a physical science course com- 
bining the values of chemistry and 
physics, we are looking toward that 
direction with a further year of directed 
laboratory study for pupils with a 
major interest in this field. 

We, too, have a core-curriculum! In 
fact, so inclusive is our core-curriculum 
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that, when basic requirements are met, 
there is no strait-jacketing of students 
by additional demands for majors and 
minors. There is no segregation by 
vocational curriculum or business 
curriculum or on some other basis. 
Throughout all four years pupils must 
carry one hour each of physical educa- 
tion, English, and social studies. Gen- 
eral science and biology are required of 
all students while a third year chosen 
from physical sciences, agricultural 
science, physics, and chemistry is de- 
manded of boys. Boys are scheduled 
for general shop their first year while 
girls in that year take homemaking. In 
the senior year home management is 
required of all girls. 

In practice, of course, there is varia- 
tion from the core, for good counseling 
requires consideration of individual 
pupil needs. The divergence, however, 
from this recommended program has 
been small—although college prepara- 
tory students must omit one or two 
courses in the English-social studies 
group. Having gone to what may ap- 
pear, to some readers, an extreme in 
designating required classes, we are, 
nevertheless, in a favorable position to 
devote time and energy in providing 
for individual differences within the 
class. 


LEST with a faculty of versatile 

teachers whose interests and abili- 
ties are exceptionally broad, we, never- 
theless, decided to break down the sub- 
ject boundaries by correlation, rather 
than to undertake the development of 
fusion courses. To follow effectively 
the course we have taken requires a 
flexible schedule, and, since our sched- 
ule has withstood the strain of three 
years, it is here reproduced. There are 
seven 50-minute periods. 

In the schedule shown the large blocks 
represent major attempts to relate the 
work listed therein. In each case the 
scheduling has facilitated flexibility 
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Period Period Period Period Period Period Period 
I II III IV Vv VI Vil 
Work Shop General Wood Shop Mechanical Boys 
Shop and Mech. ad Drawing P. E. 
Drawing 
General 
Science Band bd Geometry Physics ad 
Home- Foods ad Clothing Home Man- * 
Making agement 
Biology Photog- bg Biology Agricultural Boys 
raphy Science P. E. 
Typing I Algebra Typing I 7 Book - Typing II . 
keeping 
Am. Lit. Am. Instit. Girls Orienta- English * 
(Sr. Engl.) (Am. Probl.) . E. tion Cc 
Am. Culture Drama Arts and * English ° 
(Drama) (World Lit.) Crafts B 
French I French II Latin I * World English ° 
r History A 
* Short unit activity courses as chosen quarterly by students. 











of unit development, pupil readjust- 
ment, exchange of teachers, and mo- 
bility in use of special rooms as need 
arises. Special features of the English- 
social studies blocks might well be men- 
tioned briefly : 


1. Junior and senior years are arranged in 
semester elective courses. The titles of the 
courses vary from year to year, but all em- 
phasize the improvement of English usage; 
each has as a major theme some aspect of our 
social heritage. 

2. English and reading tests have showed 
freshman and sophomore classes to have an 
almost identical distribution of abilities rang- 
ing from fourth grade to college junior. Sec- 
tions designed for pupils of three ability levels 
have been organized, and pupils are now as- 
signed according to test results and with no 
regard to school grade. 


3. Special emphasis is placed on current 
news and current magazine reading. A va- 
riety of magazines, including several copies 
of the Reader's Digest and Weekly News Re- 
view, form the basis of the reading program. 
; 4. Forums patterned after the Town Meet- 
ing of the Air are periodically prepared by 
selected students to present before an entire 
block. : 

In developing the units of Home 
Management and Agricultural Science, 
it was found advisable to include units 
which could best be taught by the shop 
instructor. His free period at that time 


permits the adjustment to be carried 
out. 

This is by no means the complete 
extent of correlated fields and efforts. 
One more illustration will show another 
type of unity which we value. 


When it was decided not to attempt 
the production of the costly, traditional, 
printed student annual the newly or- 
ganized Photography class came for- 
ward with the suggestion that we pro- 
duce our own yearbook. The English 
teacher, with a free period during the 
hour of Crafts, Photography, and Typ- 
ing classes met, acted as coordinator. 
The result was a carefully planned 
and executed book of seventy mimeo- 
graphed pages, with many woodblock 
illustrations and twenty full pages of 
photographs, produced entirely within 
the school during the regular school 
day with probably three-fourths of the 
student body contributing. 


AS pointed out earlier a small school 
is handicapped in the number and, 
therefore, the variety of activities that 
it can foster. One way to meet the 
shifting interests and hidden longings 
of young people is to give them an 
opportunity to tell us what they want 
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to do. Some schools meet this need 
through clubs meeting after school 
hours. Our solution, however, was to 
set aside one period during the school 
day as a time wherein pupils are free 
to follow their own interests, provided 
these interests can possibly be defended 
on educational grounds. 

Each quarter the boys and girls meet 
with the principal to determine the fate 
of themselves and teachers for the next 
nine weeks. Teachers are free to offer 
suggestions, sell their hobby as it were, 
but they are just as likely to be voted 
down as not. A showing of hands soon 
determines the most popular activities 
and, when conflicts are ironed out and 
teachers assigned, the student must join 
one of the groups. In practice a teacher 
often takes under her wing two or even 
three groups where simultaneous super- 
vision is possible. Teachers often re- 
mark in substance, “I don’t know a 
thing about it, but I am willing to learn 
with you.” 

Once the activity is started it is con- 
ducted much like any class but with 
this clear-cut difference—the members 
of the group feel that it is their activity, 
that they determine the goal and that 
the teacher, while supplying the means, 
will adopt a procedure only with their 
approval. Thus, a new homemaking 
teacher who this fall undertook to start 
a boys’ cooking group with reading as- 
signments on vitamins and food values 
discovered in short order that it was 
cooking, not reading, that the boys 
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wanted. A change in procedure took 
twenty-four boys through a happy and 
profitable nine weeks as they and sev- 
eral parents testify. 

A list of activities which have been 
given may be of interest. 


Typing Model Airplane 
Cooking (boys) Building 
Leisure Reading Stage Craft 
Leather Wotk Knitting 
Weaving Librarianship 
Bookbinding Photography 
Pottery Archery 
Tumbling Jazz Orchestra 
Social Dancing Study Hall 
Boxing Home Nursing 
Hair Dressing Glee Club 
Sewing Contract Bridge 
Radio Wrestling 


Some activities have been requested 
only once while others have been de- 
manded over and over. Perhaps the 
phenomenal success of photography will 
illustrate the possibilities that ensue 
when a teacher develops a hobby that 
coincides with pupil interest. This sub- 
ject has been given continuously as a 
short unit, and finally, even, it has made 
its way into the schedule as a full year 
subject as well. The dark room and 
equipment have grown from a cubby- 
hole and a few pans toa full sized class- 
room with adequate equipment. Over 
half of the students in the school have 
been enrolled in this work at some time 
or other. 


O carry out the intent of the de- 
scribed program it was evident that 
the traditional method of assigning 











Estimate of Student’s Achievement 
St. Helena Union High School a al anal 
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A-B-C grades to all students would 
defeat our purpose. After thorough 
discussion certain fundamental prin- 
ciples were accepted which are indi- 
cated in this outline of procedure: 


1. Teachers in the same field have designed 
report forms suitable to their classes. These 
forms are mimeographed and can be changed 
whenever the teacher wishes. 

2. Teachers distribute the forms to their 
classes and hold a general discussion on the 
objectives of the course and the progress of 
the class. Student and teacher together check 
the achievement report. Wherever possible 
and desirable the teacher adds explanatory 
notes and suggestions before handing the re- 
ports to the office. 

3. A-B-C grades are placed only on reports 
of college preparatory classes or at the re- 
quest of pupil or parent. There have been no 
parental requests and but few from pupils. 


4. In the office, after reports on attendance, 
health examinations, and a news letter are 
added, the forms are mailed to parents. The 
news letter appears to be a valuable means of 
explaining school policies as well as keeping 
parents informed of coming events. 


There are now in use eight different 
report forms, of which a typical one is 
reproduced on the previous page. 

Other features of the work which 
carry out our philosophy and indicate 
our convictions are: 


1. Elimination of study halls in favor of a 
full schedule with supervised study. 

2. No home work assignments except in 
college preparatory classes. 

3. A consistent, planned program of sound 
and silent motion picture films. 

4. The radio, phonograph, and a portable 
public address system are considered neces- 
sary techniques of modern teaching. 

5. Fostering of worth-while cultural con- 
tacts such as are provided by the art exhibits 
of the San Francisco Museum of Art and by 
the National Assemblies series of programs, 
the latter of which are presented free at night 
to the public. 


6. Field trips by classes both locally and 
as far as to San Francisco to the opera and 
museums add to the vivid experiences of 
youth. 

7. Elimination of admission fees for en- 
trance to school plays so that the considera- 
tion in the choice of a play will be the value 
to the child rather than audience appeal. 


8. Development of room and departmental 
libraries so that books may be close at hand. 
9. Long term planning of construction 
projects suitable for shop instruction, thus 
placing this work on a sound practical basis. 


PHYSICAL provisions for such a 
program as has developed are ex- 
ceptionally well planned. 

Starting with a well-rounded plant, 
adequate for twice the enrollment, 
needed remodeling has adapted the 
rooms to the program—a point to be 
noted since so often the reverse is the 
case. 

In the Science Department the cus- 
tomary lecture room and adjoining 
laboratory were abolished in favor of 
a large all-purpose laboratory equipped 
with Lincoln desks and work-storeroom. 
This laboratory is flanked by a science 
library and by a photography dark 
room, both of full classroom size and 
connected directly to it. Each science 
class has the entire suite available. 

One feature which contributes largely 
to the atmosphere of the school is the 
Attic. Some years ago when the Physi- 
cal Education Department moved into 
the new gymnasium the teacher of 
English, dramatics, and arts and crafts 
laid claim to the entire upper floor. The 
result has been the creation of a dra- 
matic and crafts workshop well spiced 
with a museum aspect. Here, with the 
materials for book binding, weaving, 
modeling in clay, leather craftsman- 
ship, painting, working with wood or 
linoleum open before him, the student 
discovers new and unexpected creative 
impulses. 

A library adjacent to reading nooks 
in the dormer windows entices the stu- 
dent’s leisure reading. A small stage at 
one end equipped with scenery, cos- 
tumes, lighting effects, and microphone 
has no “Keep Out” sign to discourage 
the uninitiated. 

It is not unusual to find a third of 
the school here working at as many 
activities as their Attic affords. 











A Frame of Reference for 


Curriculum Work 


HE Antelope Valley Joint Union 
High School District (Los Angeles 
and Kern counties) is presented with 
a singular problem, not only because 
of the district’s size (3,476 square 
miles) but also because of the fact that 
the population of the district is spread 
so that the entire area must be served. 
The enrollment of the high school in 
Lancaster is approximately 780 stu- 
dents. About 85 per cent of these boys 
and girls have to spend from one to 
three hours per school day riding in a 
school bus. Of the fifteen school busses 
traveling a total daily mileage of ap- 
proximately 1,100 miles, the shortest 
round-trip bus run is 50 miles, and the 
longest round-trip bus run is 110 miles. 
These boys and girls come to the high 
school from thirty different elementary 
schools in the district. Some of them 
come from the mining area of the dis- 
trict, some from the agricultural area, 
and many from the various small towns. 
The secondary school students of the 
district are served at the above men- 
tioned high school and junior college, 
both located at Lancaster, and the 
branch high school at Randsburg. This 
description of curriculum development 
applies to all schools in the district, al- 
though certain adaptations are neces- 
sarily made for the junior college and 
the small branch high school at Rands- 
burg. 


I this discussion the word “curricu- 
lum” is being used in the general 
sense that it includes all that has to do 
with the instructional work of the 
school. Inasmuch as the most valuable 
curriculum development is made by 
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4 By ROY A. KNAPP 





4 The author of this article does not 
suggest that the schools of his district 
have solved all their curriculum prob- 
lems—in fact, he shows us that they 
have only made a start. But this start 
is of intense interest to us, for it 
shows the practical steps in curricu- 
lum revision that are actually being 
taken by one of the State’s small 
school systems. To date these steps 
include the formulation of a frame of 
reference, from which each teacher 
can get his bearings, and the re- 
organization of the ninth grade pro- 
gram in the light of this philosophy. 
The graphic statement of the frame 
of reference as presented in this ar- 
ticle is very cleverly done. 

Mr. Knapp is principal and district 
superintendent of the Antelope Val- 
ley Joint Union High School and 
Junior College. He has held this posi- 
tion since 1934. Prior to that time he 
was a science instructor in the Ante- 
lope High School. He came to Calli- 
fornia from South Dakota where he 
had been superintendent of schools 
at Presho. He is the co-author, with 
Dr. George W. Hunter, of “Mastery 
Tests in General Science.” 





teachers and committees of teachers, it 
becomes the responsibility of the school 
administration to provide opportunities 
for such teacher activity, to provide the 
stimulation needed for concerted action, 
and to take leadership in setting up a 
frame of reference from which each 
individual teacher may take his bear- 
ings and which will tend to integrate 
the curriculum work of the various 
teachers and groups of teachers. 

The frame of reference which is serv- 
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ing as the integrating factor in present 
curriculum revision may be visualized 
by thinking of a four-sided pyramid, 
the base of which has to do with the 
adjusting process itself. The difficulties 
with which our students will be con- 
fronted when they leave school and as 
they go through life cannot be predicted 
by even the wisest of us. In our cur- 
riculum progress, it then behooves us to 
place primary emphasis upon the adjust- 
ing process itselfi—upon the develop- 
ment within individuals of the power to 
cope with the strange and unforeseen, 
upon education for a changing civiliza- 
tion, upon the technique of solving new 
problems. In other words, the activities 
throughout the curriculum should be 
guided to the end that habits and tech- 
niques of study will be developed so 
that the boys and girls may better be 
able to meet successfully life’s difficul- 
ties and thus continually adjust them- 
selves to the ever occurring disturbances 
of life. 


The above mentioned base of the 
frame of reference has four sides, which 
may well suggest four important fac- 
tors in learning which each teacher must 
consider if he would contribute to the 
development of the adjustment process 
within his students. 

First, the curriculum must furnish 
abundant opportunity for the student to 
meet problems and difficulties in which 
he is interested and which require ad- 
justment. It is insufficient for a student 
to know how to solve problems, how to 
study, or how to adjust himself. He 
must be given an opportunity to become 
habituated in successfully meeting diffi- 
culties, making adjustments, and solving 
problems. 


Second, a fact-finding technique must 
be considered to the end that each stu- 
dent not only knows that facts must 
be gathered which have a bearing upon 
his problem, but also must be pro- 
vided opportunities to become skilled 


in gathering such data from any of the 
many sources. The use of reference 
books or magazines, of encyclopedias, 
of textbooks, and of the library in gen- 
eral should, under such a program, take 
on new significance. 

Third, the channels of communication 
must be cleared and kept unhampered. 
An individual may be sensitive to prob- 
lems. He may even know how to gather 
data and think scientifically to a con- 
clusion, and yet if he is unable to com- 
prehend what he reads, if he is unable 
to express himself either orally or in 
writing, or, in other words, if he can- 
not use the tools for the interchange 
of ideas efficiently and well, then he is 
seriously handicapped in developing an 
adequate adjusting process. 

Fourth, emphasis must be placed 
upon the development of good work 
habits. The value of efficient use of 
time in constructive work toward some 
goal, toward the solution of some prob- 
lem, or in overcoming some difficulty 
is a habit or a skill which is always 
present in individuals who have well- 
developed adjusting processes. 

When our high school boys and girls 
are developed to the extent that they 
are sensitive to problems as they pre- 
sent themselves, have developed a fact- 
finding technique, can skillfully read, 
write, and express themselves orally, 
and are able to work efficiently, they 
will be better prepared for the changing 
civilization into which they are going. 


F this frame of reference would be of 

value it must also furnish satisfac- 
tory criteria for passing judgment upon 
the value or lack of value of classroom 
problems to be solved. In order that 
we may properly visualize this frame 
of reference, let us again think of the 
previously mentioned four-sided pyra- 
mid. From the four corners of the base 
referred to above, let us think of four 
equal lines meeting at a vertex. Let us 
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think of the sides formed by each one 
of these lines as representative of a 
certain area in which important prob- 
lems and issues of modern life are con- 
stantly occurring. 

First, we have the area of personal 
problems. The need for personal health, 
the need for self-assurance, and the 
need for a workable philosophy are 
illustrations but by no means a com- 
plete list of problems which might fall 
within this area. 

Second, let us think of that area in 
which social issues are raised but where 
the issues are of a personal nature. 
Home relationships, leisure-time prob- 
lems, recreational difficulties, and boy 
and girl companionships are indicative 
of the type of problems classified within 
this area. 

In the third area should occur those 
problems which have to do with the 
relationship of an individual and the 
larger social group of which he is a 
part. The many social problems with 
which individuals are confronted, too 
evident to require more than mere men- 
tion here, demonstrate what is referred 
to in this particular area. 


The fourth area deals with the prob- 
lems involved in economic relationships. 
Vocational orientation, the selection and 
the use of goods wisely, assurance of 
economic achievement, and one’s par- 
ticipation as a citizen in economic life, 
all suggest many problems met by indi- 
viduals within this area. 

The subject taught by any teacher 
may be biology, physical education, 
English, chemistry, or any other sub- 
ject. No matter what the subject matter 
field may be, the alert teacher will ob- 
serve adequate opportunity for students 
to attack problems which fall in one or 
more of the above mentioned important 
areas and to develop habits of study 
and all that goes with such habits in 
solving the problems attacked. 

In looking again at our frame of 
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reference, we willl notice that we may 
cut the four sides by a plane parallel to 
the base. The only effect will be that 
the area of the base will vary. Let us 
assume that the area of the base is de- 
termined by the mental capacity of a 
given student. We may now use our 
frame of reference in the light of indi- 
vidual differences, as well as to use it 
to gauge:our bearings while working 
cooperatively with our fellow teachers 
to the end that the whole program of 
our school may offer abundant oppor- 
tunities for the best possible growth of 
each student in every aspect of his de- 
velopment. 

Thus the frame of reference by which 
each teacher, or group of teachers, may 
gauge his bearings while revising the 
curriculum sets forth three guiding 
principles. First, class activity should 
be guided so that the student is develop- 
ing into a person better able to adjust 
himself to the varied problems he must 
face in life. Second, problems attacked 
in the various classes should have to do 
with the practical, intellectual, or es- 
thetic needs of society. Third, prob- 
lems attacked should be adapted to the 
individual abilities, aptitudes, and needs 
of the pupil. 


HAT teachers may have some foun- 

dation upon which to work toward 
the principles set forth above, it is 
necessary that special attention be given 
to the induction of new pupils into the 
school and to the establishment of a 
functional guidance program. 

Because our students come from so 
many different schools, it is difficult to 
obtain much reliable information about 
individuals before they arrive at the 
beginning of the ninth grade. In view 
of this situation all ninth grade pupils 
are advised to wait until the beginning 
of the tenth grade before starting col- 
lege preparatory courses or any other 
special course of study. An orientation 
theme underlies the whole ninth grade 
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curriculum. The core course is called 
“Introduction to High School,” and, 
while acting as the integrating center 
of the entire ninth grade curriculum, it 
specifically lays the foundation for the 
guidance program of the whole school. 
Another function of this core course is 
to delegate many phases of the orienta- 
tion program to other classes taught at 
the ninth grade level, and in which all 
ninth grade pupils are enrolled. 

The ninth grade English course 
places major emphasis upon the im- 
proved use of the tools of communica- 
tion, the improvement of comprehension 
of what is read, and the improvement 
of ability in expression, both oral and 
written. The General Science course 
not only aims to orient the pupil in the 
field of physical sciences but also places 
special emphasis on the scientific so- 
lution of problems, whether those prob- 
lems be abstract and difficult or concrete 
and simple. The relationship between 
good study habits and scientific methods 
is given special consideration in this 
course. Other ninth grade courses as- 
sume orientation responsibilities in their 
own fields. 

The integrating core ninth grade 
course, entitled Introduction to High 
School, assumes the special responsi- 
bility of orienting the child in his new 
school situation; of orienting him in 
the educational system of which he is 
a part ; of orienting him in regard to his 
own natural aptitudes and abilities; of 
orienting him in relation to the large 
occupational areas of the world; and, 


finally, of bringing to a focus his whole 
year’s experience in all of his ninth 
grade activities and thus bringing them 
to bear on rather careful planning for 
his future years in high school and the 
immediate years following graduation 
from high school. 

Through the work of the freshman 
guidance director and the teachers of 
the Introduction to High School course, 
the foundation for the guidance of the 
pupil is laid. As much significant data 
as possible about each pupil are brought 
together in a manner so that they can 
easily and quickly function in all fur- 
ther guidance of that pupil, whether by 
future teachers or the guidance director 
under whom he may be working. 


ie summary, it may be said that cur- 
riculum progress in the Antelope 
Valley Joint Union High School has 
far to go before it attains the goals set. 
A guiding philosophy has been set up 
in the form of a frame of reference. 
A ninth grade program has been set up 
which is designed to lay a foundation 
for teacher and pupil alike to make 
progress toward the higher goals sug- 
gested by the frame of reference. The 
foundation of a system of guidance is 
laid in the ninth grade which can easily 
function in the hands of teachers and 
guidance directors alike throughout the 
school life of the pupil, and committees 
of teachers are at work adjusting teach- 
ing materials and methods to the end 
that learning may be facilitated in the 
direction of the larger goals set up. 


Health Group to Meet in San Francisco 


The Forty-fourth Annual Conference of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, a department of the National Education 
Association, will be held in San Francisco, April 3, 4, 5, 6, 1939. An exceptionally 
fine program is being developed around interests and needs as expressed by super- 
intendents, principals, and workers in the fields of health, physical education, 


and recreation. 











Unique Features of a Small 
School’s Program ¢.y wats :. peace 


VERY small school experiences 

certain difficulties because of the 
limited number of teachers on its staff 
and also because of its limited finances. 
One of the chief problems faced by the 
administrator of a small school, there- 
fore, is how he can marshal his school’s 
resources so as to give to his pupils all 
the opportunities which are rightfully 
theirs but of which in the past they 
have been too often deprived because 
of their school’s size. The problem, inci- 
dentally, is not only one of the number 
of opportunities, but also of the type 
of opportunities, for the program of 
the small school, like that of any other 
school, must be tempered by the needs 
of the local community. 

At Gustine Union High School we 
feel that we have made progress along 
three lines towards meeting the needs 
of our students. It is to a description 
of what we have done in these three 
fields that this article will be devoted. 
The first two fields are definitely re- 
lated to curriculum construction—the 
extending of vocational opportunities 
under government aid and the expand- 
ing of the program of studies by means 
of a series of activity short courses—and 
the third has to do with insuring the 
health of our students. 


HOSE who have been interested in 

vocational education or in education 
that better prepares the boy or girl for 
the work he or she particularly wants 
to do in life welcome the latest step 
forward by the national government. 
Knowing what government aid has done 
to establish the program of agriculture, 
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This article presents three phases 
of the program of a small high school 
which have been developed in con- 
sonance with the needs of the com- 
munity and which are intended to 
extend to the students of a rural com- 
munity certain school benefits and 
opportunities which otherwise would 
not be theirs. The reader will be par- 
ticularly interested in the article be- 
cause it shows the practical manner 
in which these activities have been 
put into effect. 

Mr. Pierce, who describes for us 
this work at Gustine, is principal of 
the Gustine Union High School, a 
school of about two hundred located 
in Merced County. Before accepting 
his present position, he had served as 
principal in various California secon- 
dary schools for a period of twelve 
years. He has always been inter- 
ested in the problems of a rural com- 
munity and in extending the oppor- 
tunities of students in the small school, 
perhaps because of the business ex- 
perience he has had outside of the 
schools and because of his partici- 
pation in such community activities 
as the American Legion and the 
various service clubs. 





homemaking, and trades and industries, 
school men are glad to have the oppor- 
tunity now offered to build a program 
for the distributive industries or mer- 
chandising. It may be of interest, 
therefore, to know what is being done 
in this latter field at Gustine Union 
High School. 

Gustine is small and our student body 
is not much over two hundred, but we 
feel that the need here for the training 
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of efficient young men and women for 
the distributive industries is as great 
or greater than in larger centers. There- 
fore, with the assistance of Dr. Ira W. 
Kibby of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, we have instituted the program 
described below. 

This year, Dr. Kibby agreed to let 
Gustine Union High School have a 
part unit of this work. He helped se- 
lect the teacher, who acts as secretary 
to the principal and spends approxi- 
mately three hours per day in teaching 
merchandising and in supervising the 
fifteen students she has in her program. 
The students taking this work have two 
periods of study and recitation in school 
each day and then are placed in the 
different stores, service stations, ex- 
press office, and so forth, for their 
practical training. The students are re- 
quired to work a minimum of two hours 
each day for five days a week to get 
the actual experience. This time does 
not necessarily have to be spent during 
school hours. If the merchant wishes 
the student to help on Saturday or dur- 
ing vacations, that is between him and 
the student. 

The student applies by letter and in 
person for these jobs just as if he were 
applying for a permanent position. If 
there are several students wanting the 
same position, they compete for the 
place. Everything is made as much as 
possible like it will be when the stu- 
dent is out in the world for himself 
after graduation—the boy and girl must 
be taught to meet defeat as well as suc- 
cess. After the student has made several 
applications and has probably returned 
to the same merchant for the third time, 
he is put to work on trial. If at any 
time the merchant feels that the student 
is not getting the most out of his train- 
ing or that he is not adapted to that 
particular job, the merchant has a right 
to ask the school to change him. 

The student is given a small wage at 


first, but he is told that, as his ability 
increases and he becomes of more serv- 
ice to his employer, his wage will be 
increased—although it is always kept 
low during his training period. What 
the merchant pays the student for extra 
hours over the ten hours per week re- 
quired for his credit in school is de- 
cided by the merchant and the student. 

The student receives towards gradu- 
ation ten units for his class work and 
another ten for his practical merchan- 
dising experience. He is only allowed 
to take up this work during his junior 
or senior year. The students who take 
this course are those who do not intend 
to go on to college and who intend 
to work immediately after graduation. 
The course is also confined to com- 
mercial students or to those who have 
had such background for the training 
as bookkeeping, typing, and business 
arithmetic. Penmanship and _ spelling 
are offered as remedial courses and are 
taught by the merchandising teacher. 


At Gustine a codrdinating council 
has been appointed by the president of 
the Merchants’ Association to help co- 
ordinate the work. This council is made 
up of leading merchants of the com- 
munity and meets with the teacher and 
the principal to plan the work in general. 


The work is not being crowded the 
first year, for there must be a natural 
growth. Judging from the way things 
have started out, the merchandising 
teacher will be on a full-time basis next 
year, with sufficient work to do without 
acting as secretary to the principal. 


This same kind of program is planned 
as a part of the night school, but, since 
the preliminary details of the day pro- 
gram are taking a great deal of the 
teacher’s time, the night-school work 
has been postponed for the present. 
A number of young people, graduates 
of recent years who are working in the 
stores, have asked for the merchandis- 
ing work in night school. 
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HE second feature of our program, 

which we feel is somewhat unique 
and deserving of mention, is our ac- 
tivity program. 

Since Gustine is located in a dairy 
section, our school boys must return 
home immediately after school to start 
milking, so no football practice can take 
place after school. The last two periods 
of the day, therefore—our day is di- 
vided into eight periods, beginning at 
8:15 a. m. and ending at 3:45 p. m— 
are given over to football practice and 
other sports in season. Hence, we can- 
not have regular class work at this time. 
Because of this sports program and be- 
cause we want to enlarge our curricu- 
lum offerings, we have organized for 
these periods activity courses of six to 
twelve weeks’ duration—some do run 
continuously throughout the year, ac- 
cording to the interest and nature of the 
subject. We do not give credit toward 
graduation for this work, but we enter 
an account of these activities on the 
cumulative record just the same as for 
any other work. 

At the end of six weeks the student 
in one of these activity courses can 
change if he feels there are other courses 
which might be more satisfactory to 
him. Each student not taking football 
or sports is required to take one ac- 
tivity during these last two periods of 
the day, the other period being de- 
voted to study hall. Each teacher stays 
in the field in which he or she has a 
special interest or hobby. Such courses 
are offered as journalism (entire year), 
photography, social customs, safety 
driving, first aid, modern dancing (en- 
tire year), boys’ camp cookery (two 
periods), art crafts, art metal work, 
model airplane building, penmanship 
and spelling, remedial reading, library 
practice. Library practice is required of 
all freshmen for one six weeks’ period. 
Parliamentary practice is given for all 
class, student body, and organization 
officers. 
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The standard Red Cross first-aid 
course is conducted for junior mem- 
bers by teachers who have qualified for 
this work and is under the supervision 
of the school physician. The students 
get their Junior First-Aid Certificates 
from the National Red Cross when the 
course is finished and the examina- 
tion passed. Boys and girls wanting to 
take the examination for their drivers’ 
licenses take the safety driving course 
under the shop instructor, who is desig- 
nated as safety specialist around the 
school. He has taken special training 
in this subject and gathers all the latest 
material on it. 

Last year just before the usual so- 
cial events of the spring, such as the 
Junior Prom, the Senior Ball, and the 
Junior-Senior banquet, the Social Cus- 
toms class was crowded. The course 
is conducted by a very capable home- 
making teacher. 

These courses are not homeroom 
courses. We have our homeroom period, 
which is used more for school orien- 
tation. Such courses as those now of- 
fered during the activity periods were 
formerly tried in the homerooms, but 
the work was a failure due to divided 
interest and lack of free selection, ac- 
cording to student and teacher interest. 

In all the activity classes, compulsion 
is eliminated as far as possible and 
discipline is cut to a minimum. No 
teacher is asked to teach a course which 
he has not voluntarily accepted. In 
most cases the course is one which he 
himself has named because of his own 
interest in it. 


HE third aspect of our work to be 
described in this article is a pro- 
gram which guarantees to the students 
of a small school the privileges of hospi- 
talization and the services of a doctor. 
Probably every administrator with 
more than a few years’ experience has 
felt the need for better protection 
against football injuries. To meet this 
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problem we at Gustine have this year 
started the program described below— 
one which may prove of interest to other 
administrators. 

A few years ago it was impossible 
to obtain any kind of insurance pro- 
tection to cover school boys playing 
football. About eight years ago, through 
the efforts of he California Interscho- 
lastic Federation, schools were able to 
obtain coverage for the boys. But be- 
cause of the misuse of the opportunity 
by the doctors and the injured students, 
the premiums ran so high that to get 
coverage was a burden on the players 
and on the small student body where 
football is always played at a loss. 

This year at Gustine we made an 
appeal to the local doctors and hospital 
for aid. The response was favorable, 
and two contracts were then drawn 
up—one with the hospital and the other 
with the local doctor. 

The contract with the local doctor is 
between the doctor and the school board. 
Under it the doctor agrees to give the 
school a minimum of an hour a day act- 
ing as school physician. Some of the 
things he does are as follows: he ex- 
amines all the students, he supervises 
the health program, he renders first 
aid, he cares for all accidents of all 
the students when injured while par- 
ticipating in any school activity whether 
on the school ground or elsewhere. As 
a part of the general coverage, this 
covers all athletic activity, games on 
the home field and away. The doctor 
attends all games and is there officially 
to care for any injury. In case of an 
injury during school hours, the injured 
person is taken directly to the doctor’s 
office for treatment. The injury is to 
be cared for as long as is necessary 
during the life of the doctor’s contract. 

The other day a boy was riding his 
bicycle home on a rough piece of road; 
the handlebars broke and he went 
sprawling on his head in the gravel. 
Eight stitches were required to close 


the scalp wounds. The contract cov- 
ered the doctor’s bill. 

Schools which employ school nurses, 
or even licensed woman physicians, who 
act as school nurses but lack an agree- 
ment with the medical authorities, find 
that these nurses can only follow the 
doctors’ orders and so render a limited 
service. If a school system could have 
the services of both a nurse and doctor, 
this would be ideal. But in a small 
school where it is financially impossible 
to have both, it will be found that when 
the doctors can agree to a program, as 
has been done in our school this year, 
a doctor’s service is worth many times 
that of the school nurse. 

Now, as to the second contract. 
School boards are allowed to employ a 
school physician on a regular contract, 
but they cannot contract for hospitali- 
zation. At Gustine, therefore, the stu- 
dent body has entered into an agree- 
ment with the hospital to care for all 
injured students while engaged in school 
activities properly supervised by the 
school authorities or persons approved 
by them. This service covers all x-rays, 
bandages, splints, and medicines neces- 
sary to care for the injury while the 
student is in the hospital, along with 
three weeks’ hospitalization, free of cost 
to the student. 


The total cost of all this service is 
reasonable. The student body pays part 
of the contract, and the individual ath- 
lete who engages in interschool athletics 
pays the rest. This latter procedure 
seems reasonable, as the athlete’s risk is 
much more than that of the ordinary 
student. 


T is not meant to claim great origi- 

nality for any of the procedures 
described herein. It is hoped, however, 
that these adaptations to the needs of 
the pupils in a rural community may 
prove of service to those interested in 
the problems of the small high school. 











A 1939-Model Program for 


One Small School 


WELL-KNOWN educator who 

had once been principal of a small 
high school in Northern California 
made the statement in a class in sec- 
ondary school administration that al- 
most anyone can set up a workable 
curriculum and class schedule in a large 
institution but that genius is required 
to do the same thing in a small high 
school. 

Certainly it is necessary, in order to 
plan a curriculum intelligently, that 
those responsible must develop a phi- 
losophy of education which coincides 
with the needs of the boys and girls of 
the school and community. The cur- 
riculum of a school must be as plastic 
as youth itself; a curriculum set up for 
one community may not fit another, and 
certainly the curriculum which was in 
vogue in 1929 may be quite outmoded 
in 1939. Any curriculum must be “pro- 
gressive” or it becomes stagnant. Per- 
haps it is an exaggeration to say that 
“anyone can set up a workable pro- 
gram” for a large school, but certain 
it is that the task of planning a 1939- 
model “progressive” curriculum for a 
school as small as ours is not a simple 
one. 

This year for the first time Julian 
Union High School District has been 
confronted with two problems in cur- 
riculum construction and schedule- 
making which are widely varied in na- 
ture and which require different treat- 
ment in each case to bring results which 
are most desirable. The first is that of 
planning for a six-teacher school of 
slightly less than 100 students, students 
who come from a 1,500 square mile 
area, with some boys and girls living 
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4 By RAY G. REDDING 





q Those who heard Mr. Redding speak 
at the 1938 Conference of the Associ- 
ation of Secondary School Principals 
on “The Educational Program of the 
Small High School” will be particu- 
larly interested in this description of 
what he is doing in his own school. 
In this article he has an opportunity 
of making specific the generaliza- 
tions of his talk on that broader topic. 

Mr. Redding has been principal of 
the Julian Union High School since 
1935, and for the last year he has 
been district superintendent of the 
Julian Union High School District, 
which is located in San Diego County. 
The Julian Union High School has a 
new $100,000 plant, constructed in 
1937 with PWA and WPA assistance. 
This year the District has a new CCC 
High School building constructed by 
the Federal Government. 





more than forty miles from the school ; 
the second is that of a Civilian Con- 
servation Corps School (Cuyamaca 
Rancho High School) enrolling ap- 
proximately 150 boys, with three full- 
time and three part-time teachers. This 
article concerns the former school; the 
CCC school will be described at a later 
date. 


LL students at Julian Union High 
School are required to take four 
units of work in addition to physical 
education, unless, of course, they are 
permitted by faculty action to take more 
or less for some specific reason. Since 
there are seven periods in our school 
day, this gives each student two library- 
study periods in addition to supervised 
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study in classes which require study. 
This is an important point, for it is 
quite beyond the bounds of reason to 
expect home study from students who 
must leave home before daylight and 
who return after dark during winter 
months; many of these have “chores” 
to do both morning and evening and 
many homes do not have adequate light- 
ing or study facilities. Where it is pos- 
sible for boys and girls who live closer 
to the school to do so, home study is 
encouraged, especially in the cases of 
those who contemplate continuing in 
school after high school graduation. 

The transportation problem, inci- 
dentally, precludes the possibility of the 
time-honored detention period, which, 
we have come to believe, is an easy out- 
let for our inability to maintain dis- 
cipline through interest and for our 
failure to teach promptness and the 
other virtues which boys and girls are 
supposed to acquire but which we 
clearly demonstrate during teachers’ 
institute sessions that we ourselves do 
not possess. 


This transportation situation also 
eliminates the possibility of regular 
after-school practice in athletics, plays, 
and other activities, so it is necessary 
to arrange for these and other desirable 
activities during school hours, except in 
unusual instances where some students 
may arrange to stay with others, where 
they may bring their own cars, or where 
the instructor in charge may take them 
home after the activity period is over. 

Since it is quite obviously impossible 
to develop football teams and baseball 
teams within the 60-minute period al- 
lotted for physical education, Julian 
Union High School has for the past 
four years participated in touch foot- 
ball and softball with other Southern 
League schools similarly situated. There 
is also the matter of the expense of 
equipping teams for football and base- 
ball. For the cost of properly outfit- 


ting a sufficient number of boys to play 
these games, we can operate our entire 
physical education program for a ten- 
year period. Incidentally both touch 
football and softball are much faster 
and therefore more exciting games than 
the games they have replaced. 


We do have interschool competition 
in volleyball, basketball, track and field, 
and in tennis. We also have participa- 
tion between classes and other organi- 
zations within the school in these vari- 
ous sports. 

At this point it might be well to men- 
tion a promising activity, our “Physical 
Education Dance,” which is conducted 
once each week during the girls’ physi- 
cal education period under supervision 
of the girls’ director. We believe this 
activity to be socially desirable for rural 
youth; many parents and interested 
patrons have expressed their whole- 
hearted approval and we have yet to 
receive the first discouraging remark. 
The enterprise of the director requires 
of the director imagination, leadership, 
tact, and a great belief in youth. In 
order to receive the greatest educational 
value, boys and girls must be instructed 
in the common courtesies of the ball- 
room, and it is necessary to have such 
regulations as the one which limits one 
boy from dancing consecutively with 
one girl. During the first month of 
school only those who do not know 
how to dance are permitted to be in 
the gymnasium during this period. 

By scheduling boys’ and girls’ physi- 
cal education classes in different periods 
of the day, maximum use is made of a 
minimum amount of physical education 
facilities. 


OO often the small high school has 
been a college preparatory institu- 
tion for a majority of boys and girls 
who never attend liberal arts colleges 
or a university. With this thought as 
a guide we have attempted to enlarge 
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our offering of subject matter by the 
introduction of courses in the general 
fields of music, crafts, agriculture, home 
economics, manual training, and com- 
mercial education. Specifically these 
have included Orchestra, Boys’ and 
Girls’ Glee Clubs, Music Appreciation, 
Arts and Crafts, Animal Husbandry, 
Horticulture, Farm Management, Agri- 
cultural Mechanics, Boys’ and Girls’ 
Cooking, Sewing, Home Management, 
General Shop, Typing, Bookkeeping, 
Junior Business Training, Applied 
Mathematics, Office Practice, and Li- 
brary Practice. 


It is very obvious that in a six-teacher 
school it would be impossible to present 
such a variety of courses and yet meet 
the requirements for accreditation by 
the University of California except by 
a systematic plan of alternation of 
courses annually, by combination, and 
by other devices. 

Some courses which may be alter- 
nated to good advantage are Applied 
Mathematics and Algebra I, Animal 
Husbandry and Horticulture in Ad- 
vanced Agriculture, Chemistry and 
Physics, Mechanical Drawing andGen- 
eral Shop, Plane Geometry, and Alge- 
bra II, and Spanish III ; courses which 
may be combined successfully are Boys’ 
and Girls’ Glee Clubs and Music His- 
tory and Appreciation, Typing II and 
Bookkeeping (two rooms have glass 
partitions), U. S. History and Civics, 
Study and Office Practice, Spanish II 
and Spanish III (which we expect to 
attempt in 1939-40), and English III 
and English IV (these two alternate 
public speaking and American literature 
with dramatics and English literature). 


The fact should be borne in mind that 
classes at Julian are generally small, 
ranging from ten to twenty-five, except 
in physical education; this creates an 
ideal teaching situation for a single 
class, although of course in any small 
high school a teacher must make sev- 
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eral preparations for a single day. The 
factor of small classes has brought us 
from large cities outside the district an 
increased school enrollment of approxi- 
mately one-sixth. 

All girls are required to have one 
year of home economics because we 
believe that practically all will have 
need for this instruction within a com- 
paratively few years after graduation ; 
a class in Boys’ Home Economics which 
emphasizes cooking (limited to juniors 
and seniors) has been set up as an ex- 
periment and has proved to be so suc- 
cessful that it will be continued as a 
combination with Girls’ Home Eco- 
nomics. 


Office work is done exclusively by 
junior and senior girls who have had 
at least two years of typing and a mini- 
mum of other commercial work which 
is offered. This work serves two desir- 
able purposes : 

First, and most important, it gives 
girls who usually plan to enter secre- 
tarial work via business college an 
opportunity to receive actual training 
in office practice which is not “make- 
believe.” In this work letters, mimeo- 
graphing and other duplication, filing, 
bookkeeping, and other office activities 
must be correctly done. Here they are 
not permitted to pass, with a low grade, 
as would be done in many instances in 
regular class work. Girls receive credit 
for this very practical work exactly as 
in other classes, or in some instances 
they receive reimbursement from the 
National Youth Administration. 


In the second place, this method of 
handling the clerical work in our school, 
while not the most efficient from the 
standpoint of the administrator, does 
save a considerable amount of overhead 
expense, making it possible for the 
school to operate on a more limited 
budget than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. 


One of our philosophies of education 
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is that boys and girls should be able 
now or later to adapt themselves to the 
situation in which they find themselves, 
to be happy and well-adjusted therein 
without permitting environment and 
circumstances to control their lives. The 
acquiring of ability to get along with 
people is so important that one well- 
known vocational adviser states that 
lack of it is the reason that two-thirds 
of the people who lose their jobs do so. 
To fill this need for social contacts, 
organizations which require initiative 
on the part of boys and girls are en- 
couraged. Some of these include class 
organizations, plays and other activi- 
ties, the student body and executive 
committee (composed of student body 
officers and representatives ), orchestra, 
glee clubs, Future Farmers of America, 
Hi-Y, Tri-Y, California Scholastic 
Federation and stage crew. 


F it be true that an institution is but 

the lengthened shadow of the leader- 
ship involved, then it behooves those 
who have the responsibility for em- 
ployment to select carefully those whose 
task it is to place any curriculum in 
actual operation ; the employed staff of 
a small high school, certificated and 
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non-certificated, bus driver, caretaker, 
cafeteria supervisor, and teacher, must 
be specialists in several fields, willing 
and enthusiastic about participating in 
activities above, below, and beyond 
their regular duties if the greatest good 
for the greatest number of boys and 
girls is to be accomplished. We are 
likely to forget in the maze of admin- 
istrative problems ranging from budget- 
making to disciplinary problems, from 
transportation matters to curriculum 
construction, that the only reason for 
the existence of the school is to teach 
boys and girls. 

There is much to be said for the ad- 
vantages of a small high school, pro- 
vided that it is adequately financed and 
has a progressive and sympathetic em- 
ployed staff. 

As this article was being completed, 
a mother of two very fine students who 
had attended large secondary schools, 
came to the office to express apprecia- 
tion that her two girls were now be- 
coming individuals in the school and 
community, whereas they had formerly 
been members in a bewildering “bloom- 
ing, buzzing confusion’”’ where more 
aggressive students had assumed all 
leadership. 


NBC to Present “Great Plays” Series 


The National Broadcasting Company will present its second series of “Great 
Plays” each week from October, 1938, until May, 1939. A study manual is 
being prepared which will give the historic background of each play, the plot, 
a sketch of the author’s life, facts about the premiere of the production and 
the theatre in which the play was first presented. 

The plays to be broadcast include Euripides’ The Trojan Woman; Every- 
man; The Great Magician, a commedia dell ’arte; Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus; 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, Julius Caesar, and Othello; Cor- 
neille’s The Cid; Calderone’s Life Is a Dream; Moliere’s Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme; Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer; Sheridan’s The School for 
Scandal; Schiller’s Mary Stuart; Lytton’s Richelieu; Boucicault’s The Octo- 
roon; Tolstoi’s Redemption; Ibsen’s The Doll’s House; Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Patience ; Dumas Fils’ Camille; Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac; Fitch’s Nathan 
Hale; Barrie’s Peter Pan; Maeterlinck’s Bluebird; Galsworthy’s Justice ; 
Pinero’s The Enchanted Cottage; Shaw’s Back to Methuselah; Robinson’s The 
White Headed Boy; and Maxwell Anderson’s Elisabeth the Queen.” 














How a Small School Revises 


Its Curriculum 


HE title of this symposium makes 

certain assumptions that might well 
be set forth as a basis for our discus- 
sion. Here is obvious a dissatisfaction 
with curriculum as traditionally de- 
fined, a belief that there can be real 
improvement, an implication that a 
course has been charted, a hope that 
real improvement has been made. At 
the same time it suggests that change 
and progress may be synonyms un- 
der some conditions, antonyms under 
others. 

The title suggests also that there has 
now come a time when evaluation of 
progress is desirable. Obviously such 
measurement can be made only in 
reference to the point of departure and 
the goal established for the program 
being measured. It is also obvious that 
any such attempt is doomed to failure 
if it neglects to take into account the 
many factors in the local situation 
which have conditioned the program’s 
development and which of necessity 
must continue to influence its future 
course. Each plan must be studied in- 
dividually as a joint product of a cul- 
ture and of the individuals at work 
within the culture. Curricular progress 
does not come about through dictum 
from above or from bodily transfer- 
ence of a plan tried and found accept- 
able in another community. It is a 
product of growth on the part of 
faculty, students, and community mem- 
bers quite as much as it is of the 
thinking of an administrator, however 
capable. Teaching and learning—the 
growth of human personality—are the 
objectives of school organization, and 
curricular progress must finally be 
measured by the manner in which it 
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q The fact that stands out most in this 
story of how a school of 450 pupils 
is revising its curriculum is that this 
revision is being participated in by 
teachers, pupils, and community. The 
administrator gives the leadership, 
but the actual program is the result 
of “the thinking of many and will be 
revised in the light of the conclusions 
of many more.” 

Mr. Pettit, who writes the article, 
has been principal of the Fowler 
Union High School since 1933. At the 
present time, too, he is also superin- 
tendent of the Fowler schools—"“on 
remote control,” as he says, for he is 
now at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, completing residence re- 
quirements for his Ed.D. Before going 
to Fowler, he was vice-principal at 
Dinuba Union High School and a 
teacher in the Reedley Joint Union 
High School and Junior College. Dur- 
ing his stay at Teachers College he 
has been “dean's scholar” in the 
division of Foundations of Education 
and he has served as a member of 
the St. Louis School Survey Staff. 
During Mr. Pettit's absence from 
Fowler, his place is being taken by 
Erwin Dann, who is acting as princi- 
pal and giving continuity to the 
program which is described in this 
article. 





hinders or facilitates the basic process. 
As John Dewey has said: 

Education being a social process, the school 
is simply that form of community life in 
which all those agencies are concentrated 
that will be most effective in bringing the 
child to share in the inherited resources of 
the race, and to use his own powers for social 
ends, 

1 John Dewey. My Pedagogical Creed. Ar- 


ticle II, “‘What the School Is,” E. L. Kellogg 
and Co., 1897. 
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In evaluation as well as in concep- 
tion and planning, curriculum, to be 
effective, must be a product of the local 
community as well as of the racial 
heritage with which we are intrusted. 


URRICULUM revision in Fowler 

has been such a process, shared by 
students, faculty, administrator, and 
community. It comes from the think- 
ing of many and will be revised in the 
light of the conclusions of many more. 
Just last spring the principal was 
waited upon by a committee of Grade 
9 students who, after consultation with 
certain of their teachers, had come to 
make definite suggestions for improve- 
ment of the program for the following 
year. They explained that, having just 
completed the work of the course, they 
were in better position to judge its 
weak spots than were persons who had 
been occupied with the teaching pro- 
cess. Among other things they com- 
mended use of many reference sets 
and volumes in place of a single text, 
because they felt that the opinions of 
many writers should be more valid 
than the opinion of just one man alone. 
Lying on the desk before them—but 
not in sight—was a memorandum of 
suggested revisions, based on confer- 
ences with teachers in the work. And 
every salient feature of that memoran- 
dum was covered by the student com- 
mittee report. The joint suggestions 
so made are an integral part of the 
work being conducted during the pres- 
ent year. 

Initiation of a revision program is 
almost inescapably the function of the 
administrator in his capacity of educa- 
tional leader, but as the program un- 
folds it must inevitably become a school 
product. Organization and procedures 
here described are the outcome of sum- 
mer session arguments, of travel, of 
private study, of life experiences. In 
all cases the developed program is the 
product of many minds with many 
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backgrounds, all focused on student 
needs. 


AS previously organized, the curricu- 
lum at Fowler was typical for a 
traditional high school of four hundred 
students. Basic work was strictly aca- 
demic, of the English-mathematics- 
Latin-history-science type, designed to 
prepare the 10 to 15 per cent of gradu- 
ates who actually went to some institu- 
tion of higher learning. Added depart- 
ments were Shops, Home Economics 
(cooking and sewing), Commerce, and 
Agriculture, intended to care for those 
students who were incapable of doing 
passing work in the regular program. 

There are two approaches to the 
problem of curriculum progress. The 
first is to reévaluate intelligently pro- 
cedures in use and to adopt new tech- 
niques, while still maintaining the same 
skeleton of course patterns. The sec- 
ond approach, beginning from basic 
analysis of needs, disregards traditional 
organization in its attempt both to con- 
serve the fine things already being done 
and to provide both physical and psy- 
chological stimulus towatd new plans 
and procedures. While recognizing the 
contributions of the first method, this 
report is concerned with the results of 
thinking of the second type. If a sub- 
ject is not mentioned, please assume 
that it retains its traditional place, if 
not its traditional content. 

Basic to any new program is a 
knowledge of human needs, as related 
to social and racial backgrounds, to 
income levels, to housing, to popula- 
tion mobility, to health, to delinquency, 
to recreation, to family and home-life 
problems. Basic also is some evalua- 
tion of the outcomes of present educa- 
tional procedures, such as the relation 
between school subjects and later liv- 
ing, the average level of retention of 
facts listed as important by each sub- 
ject-matter department, the degree of 
mastery of the three R’s, and the de- 
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gree of intelligent citizenship displayed 
by graduates. From such a general pic- 
ture at Fowler there developed certain 
quite definite conclusions destined to 
affect curriculum plans. Here they are: 


1. College preparatory students would profit 
by: 

(a) More experience in fine arts and re- 
lated subjects. 

(b) Higher scholarship, reaching a high 
level in the senior year. 

(c) More continuity of experiences, prog- 
ress being toward higher achieve- 
ment levels rather than to many 
unrelated areas. 

(d) More independence in study and better 
mastery of the tools of learning— 
such as library techniques, speech 
facility, writing and reading skills, 
and the organization and presenta- 
tion of materials. 

(e) Comprehensive understandings of re- 
lationships in knowledge. 

2. Non-college preparatory students would 
profit by: 

(a) All of the above, with adaptations 
for ability. 

(b) Vocational education with emphasis 
on general skills and understand- 
ings rather than narrowly special- 
ized skills. 

(c) Review of fundamental processes. 

(d) Direct preparation for participation 
in and establishment of home life 
and its responsibilities. 

3. Community, students, and faculty would 
profit by: 

(a) Greater opportunity for participation 
in community projects. 

(b) Greater opportunity for participation 
in school activities. 

(c) Wider use of community and regional 
facilities as educative agencies. 

(d) Frank recognition of problems grow- 
ing out of our racial mixture, and 
an honest attempt to find a work- 
able solution in adult life. 

(e) Increased emphasis upon the social 
order—its increasing problems and 
the conflicts now irritating the 
world economy. 


Briefly stated, the problem is pri- 
marily one of assisting in the develop- 
ment of each individual to the level of 
good citizenship in a democracy and in 
stimulating each individual to profit 
from all life experiences (which consti- 
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tute the real extent of curriculum) that 
he may contribute to the knowledge, the 
welfare, the income, and the happiness 
of the world in the manner most con- 
sistent with his powers and possibilities. 
To this end attention must be paid to 
mental and physical well-being as essen- 
tials of personal growth. 


| Sak enayete organization to accom- 

plish the desired re-thinking of 
curriculum has been based on function 
rather than on subject-matter fields. 
As each new program evolved from the 
general discussion, a curriculum com- 
mittee was selected, composed of all 
teachers engaged in the core offering 
for that year-grade. To illustrate: The 
committee for Grade 9 is composed of 
thirteen people—two from physical 
education, six from social living, three 
from home making, two from shops, 
and one from agriculture. It is the 
responsibility of this committee to plan 
the Grade 9 program, giving special 
attention to continuity and relationship 
of content, avoidance of duplication in 
materials and techniques, planning 
group activities such as the spring 
party, field trips of general interest, 
and correlation between the large expe- 
rience-groupings. The principal is an 
ex-officio member of these committees, 
but as an adviser only; responsibility 
for success or failure rests with the 
committee. 


Within the framework of the large 
group there are subcommittees directly 
responsible for one area in the pro- 
gram. One such is the group of social 
living teachers, another the math- 
science duo, a third the vocational 
group. These smaller committees do 
the real work of course-of-study con- 
tent, the larger group acting as coordi- 
nator and adviser. 

As a point of beginning, it was de- 
termined to establish the new program 
which these committees have been 
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working on with the Grade 9 group 
entering in the fall of 1936 and, with 
each successive year, to carry the pro- 
gram forward. In this way the full 
development would be extended over 
a period of four years, no individual 
student would be disturbed in complet- 
ing a program already begun, and mis- 
takes made in the beginning could be 
more easily corrected. As indicated be- 
fore, changes must grow in the minds 
of all concerned—and that takes time. 
There is here appended a brief descrip- 
tion of the reorganization plans as they 
are in effect this year. It is beyond the 
scope of this article to describe changes 
made in traditional courses because of 
the effect of the program on individual 
thinking. 
Grape 9—120 Strupents 

8:30-9:30: 


Physical Education, One man, one woman, 
one gymnasium. Major emphasis is placed 
on sports having life interest—chess, check- 
ers, table tennis, badminton, croquet, tennis, 
horse shoes, swimming—with of course the 
usual team activities. Approximately one- 
fifth of the total year’s time is devoted to 
coeducational play activities, climaxed by a 
spring party sponsored by the Freshman 
Committee. In winter more time is devoted 
to health and hygiene, although there is a 
continuing attention to correct posture, per- 
sonal hygiene and health, and nutrition. Close 
relationship is maintained with the home 
making work through exchange of materials, 
services, and ideas. 


9 :30-11 :30: 


Social Living. Taught codperatively by 
four teachers—speech, English, home making, 
and classics—assisted part time by art and 
music. Following a two-day induction period 
(during which the other three classes are 
not present on the campus), the next two 
weeks are devoted to school orientation— 
learning school yells and songs, school tra- 
ditions and ideals, regulations and privileges. 
The remainder of the work for the year is 
an attempt to develop a sense of personal 
relationship to social responsibility as ex- 
pressed in home and community problems. 
One semester deals with human living in 
three of the ancient civilizations, the other 
with problems arising out of internal and 


external relationships of our own community. 
Emphasis is placed on acquisition of library 
and research techniques, independent study, 
free reading, correction of obvious speech 
handicaps, stimulation of a feeling of be- 
longingness. Problems of social relationships 
arising from our 50 per cent foreign parent- 
age are discussed frankly and openly. 


11 :30-12 :00: 


Activity Period. Two days each week are 
devoted to student organization meetings— 
student body, clubs, et cetera. Three days 
are reserved for interest groups—modern 
manners, model airplanes, camera, rifle, 
manuscript writing. Students may register 
for the school band, for a voice group, or 
for study. 


12 :00-1 :00: 
Half an hour for lunches; half an hour for 


intra-mural and faculty-student games, for 
library use, for individual sports. 
1:00-2:50: 

The following programs are specialized for 
definite ends. The college-preparatory group 
is self-determined—under faculty and family 
guidance based on previous academic record, 
Stanford Achievement, Cross English, Ter- 
man Group Intelligence, and Iowa Silent 
Reading Tests. 

COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


Math-Science. A program of practical 
mathematics and science, correlated as closely 
as desirable experiences in each field permit, 
based largely upon the science of the area, 
with such generalizations as mental maturity 
will allow. The course provides an introduc- 
tion to mechanical drawing, account records 
(personal), consumer education, applied sci- 
ence, and simpler concepts of algebraic and 
geometric thinking. 


NoON-COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


Home Making. For girls. Involves account 
keeping, home decoration, yard planning, 
gardening, budgeting, personal accounts, fam- 
ily relations, elementary home care of the 
sick, costume choice, skills in food and cloth- 
ing, and related problems. A wide latitude 
of interest choices is customary. Culminating 
activities are the annual fashion show and 
the invited-guest meal series. 

Shops. Vocational Agriculture. In both 
these classes for boys there is direct emphasis 
on mathematical skills, mechanical drawing, 
account keeping, consumer education and 
sales resistance, applied science—all related 
to the boy’s desire to make or do or grow 
something. 
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2:50-3:50: 

Hobby Hour. In which each student selects 
the subject near his heart. Foods (boys 
only), shop (girls only), arts, orchestra, 
Latin, Spanish—these are samples of the 
offerings. Driving (girls only) is included 
in the shop course. 


New DeveLopMENTS IN Grape 10 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 

World Problems. Two teachers, English 
and History. A study of modern world prob- 
lems, with literary and historical background. 
Areas studied: What and where is propa- 
ganda? Why have Italy, England, Russia, 
and Germany developed such divergent gov- 
ernments? What started the trouble in 
China, and what does it mean to the United 
States? Why has the Spanish Revolution 
continued so long? 

NON-COLLEGE PREPARATORY 

Personal Problems. While including some 
of the content of the previous course, this 
course places major emphasis on personal 
typing, journalistic and letter writing, intro- 
ductory junior business training, and on de- 
veloping wide reading interests. It is a 
two-hour, two-teacher program, combining 
the contributions of two diverse backgrounds, 
as was the case in World Problems, Math- 
Science, Home Making, and Shops. 

Science. Although retaining the traditional 
label of “biology,” the course is this year 
undergoing a complete overhauling, more ad- 
vanced work on the basis of Grade 9 science 
being introduced. 


New DEVELOPMENTS IN GRADE 11 


The basic course, under construction in 
the laboratory of application during the pres- 
ent year, is an integration of American his- 
tory with dramatics, journalism, and English 
III. One instructor handles all the history 
groups. It is anticipated that as a culminat- 
ing activity in the spring it may be desirable 
to write and produce a pageant depicting 
some phase of American development. Major 
emphasis during the second semester will be 
placed on modern American problems. 

Science. Chemistry is given in separate 
divisions for boys and girls. Emphasis in 
the first is on industrial and applied chem- 
istry, in the latter on chemistry of foods and 
clothing. Much non-chemical material is 
included, and we are moving toward the 
establishment of a junior science, rather than 
a subject-matter classification. 
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Grave 12 

In spite of our best resolutions, ideas do 
grow. We have this year a two-hour pro- 
gram for nonacademic girls dealing with the 
problems of home making on a practical and 
realistic basis. Also there is “Hash”—a one- 
semester review of fundamental processes 
combined with a survey of vocational and job 
possibilities. Officially the program will be 
instituted next year. 

In some things we are peculiar—and 
like it. 

1. We do not have one teacher hand- 
ling a group for two hours in any of 
the core work. Both teachers and stu- 
dents agree that the collaboration of 
two teachers, each using her own area 
of specialization as background for the 
program, provides a richness and va- 
riety not possible otherwise. 

2. Vocational and personal guidance 
we consider to be a function of every 
course and every instructor at all times. 

3. As far as possible college prepara- 
tory courses are given in the three 
upper years, with no let-down allowed 
in the last year to breed bad habits of 
study. 

4. Textbooks are much less usable 
than small sets of reference books, 
library materials, and periodicals. Ade- 
quacy in library greatly facilitates such 
a program as here outlined. 

5. Our school size and multiplicity 
of personal contacts makes the prob- 
lem of student appraisal much less for- 
mal than in larger institutions and 
eliminates much of the machinery. 


6. The following techniques have 
proven particularly useful: field trips 
(prepared for in advance and not al- 
lowed to become picnics) ; commercial 
movies, both evening and afternoon 
programs; educational pictures — if 
available when needed ; speakers on the 
“ordinary” instead of the “success” 
levels; and individual research project 
and group-activity methods. 
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Pupil Adjustment Through 


Measurement 


HE testing program in the San 
Francisco junior high schools is 
part of a teachers’ and administrators’ 
cooperative project extending from the 
kindergarten through the secondary 
schools. The program has been de- 
veloped carefully around the needs of 
pupils at each level. The selection of 
tests and the administrative units in 
which the tests are being administered 
have been given special consideration 
so that the results will be of greatest 
value in the improvement of achieve- 
ment and adjustment of pupils at each 
successive developmental level. 
Junior high school principals, teach- 
ers, and counselors find the test results 
of value in: 


1. Organizing instructional groups and pro- 
viding a differentiated curriculum for 
pupils of varying abilities. 

. Selecting pupils having special instruc- 
tional needs and establishing remedial 
programs. 

3. Diagnosing weaknesses of pupils who are 

failing and providing suitable materials. 

4. Calling attention to outstanding abilities 
in gifted pupils and the encouragement 
of their development. 

5. Furnishing predictive data for guidance 
in the programing of pupils. 

6. Determining whether pupils are reaching 
or exceeding the expected level of 
achievement. 

7. Measuring progress during the term or 
year to determine individual growth. 

8. Determining the placement of pupils en- 
tering school without credentials. 

9. Guiding pupils in the selection of future 
work on the basis of objective predic- 
tive data. 

10. Supplementing teachers’ judgments 
through an impartial and objective 
method of evaluating pupil achieve- 
ment. 


Handbooks are placed on file in each 
principal’s office for the use of partici- 
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4 By LILLIE LEWIN 





q In the accompanying article, Dr. 
Lewin describes one segment of the 
San Francisco testing program. a pro- 
gram which extends from the kinder- 
garten through the secondary schools. 
She deals here particularly with test- 
ing at the junior high school level. 
Readers will be particularly inter- 
ested in the range of tests which San 
Francisco has selected to reveal the 
information it needs and in the inter- 
pretative suggestions which are fur- 
nished the teachers who are to utilize 
the test results. 

Dr. Lewin is assistant to the director 
of the Bureau of Research, San Fran- 
cisco Public Schools. For thirteen 
years she has been in the Bureau, 
and she it is who nursed a measure- 
ment program from infancy through 
the depression to its present stage of 
development. Miss Lewin has had 
teaching experience ranging from 
classes for mentally deficient children 
to university extension classes for 
teachers. She has done educational 
research at Columbia University. 





pants in the testing program. These 
books instruct in the utilization of test 
records as a vital factor in pupil guid- 
ance and the improvement of instruc- 
tion. They also suggest techniques for 
recording, presenting, and interpreting 
test results. Further assistance is given 
through a series of conferences for 
teachers and counselors where instruc- 
tion is given to those not familiar with 
the administration and interpretation of 
the test. 


The general program of measure- 
ments administered in the San Fran- 
cisco junior high schools follows: 
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Test 


EE ae 
Junior High Mathematics Classification........... 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental, Beta......................... 
Metropolitan Partial Advanced Battery............. 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental, Beta......................... 
Metropolitan Partial Advanced Battery............. 


The junior high school first becomes 
acquainted with the new pupil through 
the cumulative record card. These 
cards, which carry a fairly complete 
record of the pupil during the first six 
years of elementary school, are placed 
where they are accessible to those who 
are concerned with the pupil’s guidance 
during his junior high school career. 

The cumulative record card pro- 
vides—in addition to the health record, 
attendance, and school progress rec- 
ord—the following information which 
is of value to teachers and counselors: 


1. Group intelligence test record over a six- 
year period. 


nN 


. Individual test record for extreme cases. 

3. Group achievement test record over a six- 
year period. 

4. Comments on outstanding abilities or de- 

ficiencies. 


5. Teachers’ judgment of ability upon leaving 
elementary school. 


These cumulative record cards are 
first used by the Bureau of Research 
in determining the instructional group 
in which pupils should be placed. They 
are then forwarded to the school to 
which the pupil has been assigned, 
where they are used by counselors and 
teachers in programming the pupils and 
for further guidance. 


S a pupil enters junior high school, 
reading takes on a new significance. 

In order to realize success a pupil must 
be able to read material rapidly, secure 
the answers to specific questions, and 
give evidence of the comprehension of 
what he has read. He must use books 
and libraries as sources of information 
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Grade 


scdliavaibistiiaiaiasspetnistien Beginning of Low Seventh 


Beginning of Low Seventh 





ibciiaiaaceiiatachaamae Beginning of High Eighth 
Scniitnhlbttinaiaienaetecititnied Beginning of High Eighth 
San SMe Ma Beginning of High Ninth 
pikiandicaitbectimiiiatl ad Beginning of High Ninth 


as well as.sources of pleasure. Know- 
ing that many enter junior high school 
without the reading ability essential to 
success, steps are being taken at low 
seventh grade entrance to identify such 
pupils and provide remedial instruction 
for them. 

The Jowa Silent Reading Test, Ele- 
mentary A or B, is administered to all 
pupils at low seventh grade entrance. 
This test goes beyond a general survey 
of silent reading ability, having been 
designed to cover a wide range of skills 
indispensable to effective reading of the 
work-study type. The following major 
aspects of silent reading are measured : 
(1) Comprehension, (2) Organization, 
(3) Ability to Locate Information, (4) 
Rate of Reading. 

After all of the essential data have 
been recorded, the pupils’ records are 
interpreted. Since the various schools 
differ so widely in achievement, it is 
impossible to state a definite level as a 
point below which all pupils should be 
placed on a remedial reading program. 
Schools having a great many pupils 
from homes where English is not 
spoken are requested to place all pupils 
not reaching high sixth grade level in 
comprehension (a score of 90) into re- 
medial instruction groups. Schools of 
the more privileged districts provide 
remedial instruction for all pupils fall- 
ing below average for the grade (score 
of 100) on the Jowa Silent Reading 
Test. 

Pupils of unusually high ability for 
their grade are not overlooked in our 
anxiety to reach the low-ability pupil. 
If no other immediate plans for the 
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enrichment of their programs are avail- 
able they are provided with a wealth of 
reading material, in keeping with their 
age, ability, and interests. After the test 
records have been utilized in assigning 
pupils to reading classes, the tests are 
given to the teacher who receives the 
pupil to be used for diagnostic purposes 
and further guidance. 

The Junior High School Mathematics 
Classification Test is administered to 
all pupils as they enter the low seventh 
grade of junior high school and serves 
as a point of departure for all seventh 
grade mathematics instruction. The 
test, which is available in two equiva- 
lent forms, A and B, consists of four 
parts: sampling the pupil’s ability in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. 

Although there are only fifty prob- 
lems in the entire test, they are so se- 
lected that the pupil’s knowledge and 
skill in each of the fundamental proc- 
esses is tested. The test is diagnostic 
only to the extent that it calls attention 
to the operations in which the pupil is 
weak and points in a general way to the 
nature of the deficiencies. Form A has 
a reliability coefficient of .95 + .003 and 
Form B, .93 + .004. This test was con- 
structed by a committee of San Fran- 
cisco junior high school teachers under 
the direction of the Bureau of Research. 
It is especially adapted to local needs, 
and the junior high school mathematics 
teachers have found it most effective 
in sectioning mathematics classes and 
selecting pupils having specific instruc- 
tional needs. 

Aside from the variability in mathe- 
matics achievement which arises out 
of differences in intelligence, a large 
percentage of the cases of low abil- 
ity may be attributed to differences in 
educational background. Regardless of 
source or sources of the existing dis- 
ability, the teacher must begin where 
she finds the pupil and prepare him for 


the next step. A careful utilization of 
the results of the test here described 
will furnish the initial data essential to 
remedial instruction. It is urged that 
all pupils falling below the average on 
the total score or in any single oper- 
ation be provided with remedial instruc- 
tion early in the term. 


The tests of intelligence and achieve- 
ment administered in grade eight aid 
further in adjusting pupils through 
increasing the teachers’ knowledge rela- 
tive to their abilities and needs. Im- 
provement of instruction can be realized 
only through a greater knowledge of 
the pupil. Aside from showing the ex- 
tent to which a class resembles pupils 
of the same grade in general, an analy- 
sis of test results will point to individual 
deficiencies and proficiencies—of course 
it cannot reveal the underlying causes 
of these, nor the habits and attitudes 
which accompany them. This analysis, 
however, is the first step in acquainting 
a teacher with each pupil’s limitations 
and potentialities and in guiding the 
pupil from where he is to where he is 
capable of going. Previous surveys re- 
veal that pupils entering the eighth 
grade range from fifth grade to high 
school expectancy. The entire range 
may be within a single class. 


Before organizing the remedial pro- 
grams for the term, teachers are asked 
to identify the following pupils: 


1. Pupils extremely over-age for grade. 
2. Pupils in need of further diagnosis. 
3. Pupils educationally immature. 
4. Over-age pupils eligible to consideration 
for future acceleration. 
5. Pupils in need of remedial reading pro- 
gram. 
(a) Pupils low in paragraph comprehen- 
sion. 
(b) Pupils low in vocabulary comprehen- 
sion. 
(c) Pupils whose mental age justifies 
higher reading ability. 
6. Pupils in need of remedial arithmetic pro- 
gram. 
(a) Pupils low in arithmetic fundamentals. 
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(b) Pupils low in arithmetic reasoning. 
(c) Pupils whose mental age justifies 
higher arithmetic ability. 


7. Pupils of outstanding ability who should 
have an enriched program. 


B ieoun following excerpts from Re- 
search Bulletin No. 116, Adminis- 
tration and Interpretation of the Testing 
Program for Use in Junior High 
Schools,: are a part of the instructional 
program for teachers and will illustrate 
how the test results are utilized in the 
schools of San Francisco.’ 

Over-Age Pupils. — Pupils making 
normal progress enter junior high school 
at approximately twelve years of age. 
On the same basis, pupils enter the low 
eighth grade at thirteen and the low 
ninth at fourteen years of age. Pupils 
who are a year and a half retarded in 
junior high school are conspicuously 
over age for their grade and should be 
given immediate consideration. 


List these pupils at once, investigate 
the cause or causes contributing to 
their over-ageness, and plan remedial 
work preparatory to their readjustment. 
Where English is not the language of 
the home, over-ageness resulting from 
retardation is to be expected. Foreign 
children, however, usually overcome 
their language handicap during the pri- 
mary grades and can compete favorably 
with their classmates of the same mental 
ability by the time the fourth grade is 
reached. A language handicap is not 
always a cause of retardation. 

Pupils Needing Further Diagnosis.— 
When a pupil’s mental age is approxi- 
mately the same as his chronological 
age he is “normal mentally.” When a 
junior high school pupil has a mental 
age three years or more below his 


1A 21-page mimeographed bulletin pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Research, San Fran- 
cisco, 1938 

2 Except for the final paragraph, the balance 
of this article is an adaptation of pages 12-14 
of Bulletin No. 116. In most cases it is an 
exact quotation, although a few changes and 
omissions have been made for the purposes of 
this article. 
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chronological age he is conspicuously 
retarded and deserving of further diag- 
nosis. Report these pupils to your coun- 
selor at once so that individual tests 
may be requested for them. 

Over-Age Pupils of Normal Ability. 
If a pupil is over age for his grade, the 
only administrative reason for his being 
there is inability to do the work of a 
higher grade. If, for example, a high 
eighth grade pupil fifteen years of age 
or older is normal or better in mental 
ability, he should be prepared for an 
extra promotion, 

Educationally Immature Pupils.— 
Pupils entering junior high school when 
younger than twelve years, and aver- 
age or below in ability, will find the 
activities required difficult. Such pupils 
are termed “educationally immature.” 
Since in most cases these pupils are the 
victims of misstated ages and adminis- 
trative oversight, their work should be 
observed carefully and every precaution 
taken to avert their discouragement or 
failure. 

Pupils who are unusually gifted or 
superior in their general development 
may be slightly under age for their 
grade. It is, however, the policy of the 
San Francisco schools to offer enrich- 
ment rather than acceleration to such 
pupils. 

Pupils in Need of Remedial Work in 
Reading and Arithmetic.— All pupils 
falling below grade expectancy in read- 
ing should be given remedial work in 
order to bring them to their grade level, 
except in cases of mental retardation 
where this expected achievement is in 
excess of the pupil’s capacity. The 
expected achievement levels for the 
respective junior high school grades 
follow: 


Expected 
Grade Achievement 
Beginning of Low /.................. 12 yrs. 0 mos, 
Beginning of High 7................ 12 yrs. 6 mos. 
Beginning of Low &8.................. 13 yrs. 0 mos. 
Beginning of High 8................ 13 yrs. 6 mos. 
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Beginning of Low 9.................. 14 yrs. 0 mos. 
Beginning of High 9................ 14 yrs. 6 mos. 

Pupils of high mental ability and who 
read with facility should be given oppor- 
tunities to widen their range of experi- 
ence through additional activities. 


After selecting pupils who are gener- 
ally low in reading ability, reference 
should be made to the pupil’s test papers 
to discover the nature of the disabili- 
ties. It must be kept in mind constantly 
that what you are able to observe rela- 
tive to a pupil’s disabilities are symp- 
toms of the disorders and not the 
sources. In order that proper remedial 
treatment may be administered, every 
reading disability should be traced to 
its source. 


Reading disabilities may arise from 
any of the following causes or a combi- 
nation of causes: 

Poor habits and attitudes 

Auditory defects 

Visual defects 

Articulatory defects 

Lack of muscular control and coérdination 

Emotional instability 

Low mental ability 


If it is thought that the source of a 
pupil’s disability is physical, he should 
be reported to the counselor at once. 
By the time the junior high school is 
reached, there should be few reading 
disabilities which have not been thor- 
oughly diagnosed and for which specific 
remedial treatment is not in progress. 


In arithmetic, as in reading, the ex- 
tent to which a pupil reaches or exceeds 
his grade level should be determined. 
Since pupils of the primary grades 
meet few experiences demanding for- 
mal arithmetic, the San Francisco pub- 
lic schools withhold some of these 
processes until they are more meaning- 
ful to the pupil. It is assumed, however, 
that these have been experienced by the 
time pupils leave elementary school. 

All pupils falling below grade level 
in arithmetic achievement should have 
their disabilities diagnosed and should 
be started on a remedial program at 
once. The test papers will be of value 


in determining the type of difficulties 
to be met. 


HE problems to be met within the 

various schools of San Francisco 
differ widely. The foregoing interpre- 
tation is only suggestive of the uses of 
test results as aids in improving in- 
struction. 


In general, the testing program in the 
San Francisco junior high schools fur- 
nishes a point of departure in planning 
programs to meet individual needs, It 
enables teachers to identify early in the 
term extreme cases in need of immedi- 
ate adjustment. It makes the pupil’s 
development the center of the instruc- 
tional program and guides the teacher 
in making that instruction effective. 


New Office of Education Publications 


Four new bulletins from the Office of Education, United States Department 
of the Interior, are listed below. These are all for sale by the Superintendent 


of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Nature and Use of the Cumulative Record, by David Segel. Bulletin 1938, 


No. 3. Price, 10 cents; 48 pages. 


Offerings and Registrations in High School Subjects, 1933-34, by Carl A. 


Jessen. 


Bulletin 1938, No. 6. Price, 15 cents; 96 pages. 


The School Bulletin Situation and Needs, by Alice Barrows. Bulletin 1937, 


No. 35. Price, 10 cents; 62 pages. 


A Survey of Courses of Study and Other Curriculum Materials Published 
Since 1934, by Bernice E. Leary. Bulletin 1937, No. 31. Price, 20 cents; 185 


pages. 











Germany’s Leadership in 


School Films 


MID the din and world-wide reper- 

cussions caused by the extremist 
policies of the Third Reich, a notable 
type of German endeavor is being car- 
ried on which has received relatively 
little attention from foreign observers. 
Working quietly and with proverbial 
thoroughness and efficiency, the Ger- 
mans have, within a few years’ time, 
established leadership in the field of 
educational films. 


Today, 30,000 of Germany’s 60,000 
school houses (prior to the annexation 
of Austria and Sudetenland ) have their 
own projection machinery for 16 mm. 
films. All of these machines are of re- 
cent date—being usually less than four 
years old—and made according to strict 
technical specifications set up by the 
Reichsstelle fiir den Unterrichtsfilm in 
Berlin, a division of the German De- 
partment of Education. The number 
of projectors is being increased at the 
rate of over 7,000 a year until eventu- 
ally all German schools will have their 
own film apparatus. In the meantime, 
every school without a projector can 
borrow one from the official educational 
film distributing offices. 

In contrast we find that, of 100,000 
American schoolhouses equipped with 
electric current, only 10,000 had motion 
picture projectors in the summer of 
1937. In the words of Mark A. May, 
director of the Institute of Human Re- 
lations, Yale University, and member 
of the Motion Picture Project of the 
American Council on Education, when 
he was speaking to the N. E. A. Con- 
vention in Detroit “less than 1,000 of 
these projectors are sound machines, 
of which not more than six or seven 
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q By JOHN BROWN MASON 





q Of particular interest to readers of 
this article will be the author's state- 
ment in regard to the “generally ob- 
jective method of presentation” of 
German films and his explanation 
that educational films are “excepted 
from the regular government censor- 
ship.” Dr. Mason, by the way, has 
just finished an article on American 
educational films for publication by 
the German “Film und Bild” and is 
to abstract regularly for “Education 
Abstracts” American and German 
articles on educational films. 

Dr. Mason is an assistant professor 
of social science in the Fresno State 
College. He was born in Germany, 
but he came to the United States in 
1923 to study for his doctor's degree 
at the University of Wisconsin. He 
has frequently traveled abroad for 
research and study and to attend 
sessions of the League of Nations. 
He has had wide experience as a 
lecturer and forum leader, has been 
a feature writer on international topics 
for several newspapers, and is the 
author of books and articles on inter- 
national problems. He has taught at 
the University of Wisconsin and the 
University of Arkansas. 





hundred are 16 mm. This is important 
because of the fact that the 16 mm. 
sound projector is rapidly becoming the 
standard modern instrument for class- 
room instruction.” 

German schools have now available 
564 educational films, all of which were 
produced especially for instructional 
purposes. The production work was 
done by private producers working 
under the direction of carefully selected 
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educators. Of these films, 207 are for 
schools of the general types, 63 for con- 
tinuation and semi-professional schools, 
and 294 for universities. At present, 
325 more films are in the process of 
production under the same educational 
supervision. 

In the United States, not more than 
two or three hundred educational films 
were .produced in 1936, according to 
Mark A. May, who states further that 
in 1937 about 10,000 educational or in- 
structional films were available, “the 
educational value of which is unknown.” 


Of the German educational films, 
188,000 copies are already in use. As 
practically all of these are silent films, 
six million pamphlets with textual ex- 
planations have been distributed free or 
for a few pennies each, from which the 
teachers gather specific material for 
their running comments. These small 
pamphlets of 3,000 to 6,000 words fur- 
nish an outline of the film in short story 
form. Carefully selected bibliographies 
are usually appended. 


A special periodical devoted to school 
films, called Film und Bild (Film and 
Slide), has a monthly circulation of 
20,000 copies. In addition, a series of 
pamphlets and books has been pub- 
lished, with from 60 to 220 pages of 
text, which deal with various phases of 
school film instruction. 


\ \ J HILE practically all of this prog- 


ress has been accomplished in Ger- 
many in the last four years, it would 
not have been possible to make such 
rapid advance if it had not been for 
the extensive pioneer work in German 
educational films which goes back to 
the early postwar days of 1919 and 1920 
and which included many experiments 
along the lines both of general and 
adult education. Those early efforts 
were greatly handicapped by the fact 
that the normal size film (35 mm.), the 
only kind then available, constituted a 


great fire hazard unless it was run in 
specially equipped rooms. In addition, 
lack of money made the production of 
special educational films impossible, so 
efforts had to be limited in those days 
to adapting regular, commercial films 
to school purposes. The real importance 
of that period lay, therefore, in the in- 
tellectual and propagandistic efforts of 
the men who prepared the way for tack- 
ling the important fundamental prob- 
lems by slowly overcoming difficulties 
posed by technique and tradition. 


By the summer of 1934 the German 
Department of Education was ready 
to act on a compulsory nation-wide 
scale. The Reichsstelle fiir den Unter- 
richtsfilm (Reich Office for Educational 
Films) was created as a semi-independ- 
ent part of the Reich Ministry and 
entrusted with the tasks of promoting 
and supervising technical progress in 
the development of projectors and film 
copies, of discovering the needs of vari- 
ous types of schools for films in the 
different subjects, and with planning the 
production of films from year to year. 
Teachers from all over the Reich are 
cooperating with suggestions and re- 
quests based on their professional needs. 

Twenty-four regional and 890 dis- 
trict and local organizations, each 
headed by a teacher, assist the national 
office in the work of distributing films 
and projectors. They also serve as 
“film libraries,” as they have facilities 
for storing large numbers of films. 

The national and other offices are 
supported by the government. But the 
films and projectors are provided for 
from the contributions of the school 
children. Every child pays 80 pfennige 
(about 30 cents) a school year; in 
families with many children, only the 
oldest child is charged this fee, while 
children of the unemployed pay noth- 
ing. As German school children have 
to buy their own school books, no diffi- 
culty is met in this method of finance. 
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University students pay 40 cents a 
semester. In this way the national office 
receives regularly large sums of money 
which enable it to purchase machinery 
and films on a large scale and to dis- 
tribute them where needed, no matter 
how poor a given locality may be. 


HE German films are sufficient for 

a ten to fifteen minutes’ run, which 
allows them to become the center of the 
regular 45-minute period of instruction. 
Parts of films move slowly to allow 
more time for the teacher’s comment. 
Film topics are necessarily short, being 
subdivisions of larger subjects, such 
as “The Rye Harvest.” “From Iron 
Ore to Rails,” or “Wild Horses in Ari- 
zona” (this last film, incidentally, is a 
favorite). All kinds of subjects have 
their films—from German folklore, his- 
tory, geography, biology and eugenics, 
to chemistry and physics, drawing, home 
economics, mathematics, and physical 
education. Biology and geography have 
been found especially adapted to edu- 
cational films, and mathematics and 
ancient languages least adaptable. Films 
usually can be used for several sub- 
jects: for example, films on Cameroon 
and Togo and other former German 
colonies ostensibly have value not only 
for the teaching of geography, but also 
for history, economics, and for propa- 
gandistic purposes. 

No one film is intended for all schools. 
One on the Alps, for instance, would 
obviously be superfluous for Bavaria, 
and one on the North Sea for Schleswig- 
Holstein. A picture showing village life 
obviously is confined to use in the cities, 
and vice versa. Work in the iron ore 
mine or life in Mexico would, of course, 
be of interest and value in almost every 
school. Trips that would be too ex- 
pensive for large numbers of school 
children or that are impossible, such as 
to distant parts of the world; visits to 
mines and factories not open for pub- 
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lic inspection because of occupational 
dangers or small size of the establish- 
ment; knowledge of work that is not 
carried on during the winter when stu- 
dents are studying about it, agriculture 
for instance—all these experiences are 
brought to the schools of Germany by 
the use of educational films, which, of 
course, thereby serve to overcome other- 
wise insurmountable handicaps. 

Educational films are recognized 
“means of instruction” in German 
schools, the same as textbooks, and 
their use in classroom procedure is gen- 
erally prescribed by the Reich Minis- 
try of Education. The national office, 
Reichsstelle, however, does not impose 
any one film on a school, as regional 
and local offices make their own choice 
while each teacher can reject a particu- 
lar film that is offered him. Great lee- 
way is left to the individual instructor, 
therefore, and a deadening monotony 
of teaching methods is avoided. There 
are still a good many teachers in Ger- 
man schools who disdain the use of edu- 
cational films for a variety of reasons, 
but their number is steadily decreasing. 
In the meantime, the immense number 
of those who are happy to have the films 
makes possible school film production 
on a large scale and, therefore, at a 
much lower price. 

All educational films are silent, for 
the simple reason that German projec- 
tors for sound films cost four times as 
much as those for silent films and that 
the production of sound films is also 
considerably more expensive. It was 
considered preferable to equip many 
schools with films rather than to equip 
a few with the more perfect instrument, 
especially as even in the sound film the 
visual aspect is the primary part. It is 
hoped, however, that at some time in 
the future, sound films can be made 
available for the schools, especially for 
the reproduction of sounds which may 
be absent from the students’ previ- 
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vous experience. Foreign languages, the 
waves of the ocean, and the singing of 
certain birds exemplify fields where the 
need is urgent; music as mere accom- 
paniment and spoken dialogue in ex- 
planation of the films are rejected by 
the German school film authorities. 
The writer of this article had oc- 
casion to see a large number of edu- 
cational films in Berlin—any he chose 
from the film library of the Reichs- 
stelle—and he is happy to testify to 
their generally objective method of 
presentation and technical excellency. 
The “film style,” of course, naturally 
differs in various countries and, as the 
Germans themselves observe, theirs is 
still being developed. But while Na- 
tional Socialist ideology leaves its de- 
cisive imprint on films dealing with 
certain subjects—such as “The Life of 
the Fiihrer” and “National Socialist 
Party Congresses’’—most films are re- 
markably free from one-sided propa- 
ganda. It is worth noting in this re- 
spect that educational films are excepted 
from the regular government censor- 
ship, which fact seems to prevent undue 
interference with educational principles. 


NCE the German educators decided 

to go in strongly for educational 
films, they had an enormous advantage 
over their American colleagues. Their 
country is relatively homogeneous as 
compared with ours; it is considerably 
smaller and much more densely popu- 
lated. German schoolmasters are more 


accustomed than ours to respond favor- 
ably to official suggestions. Since Hit- 
ler’s rise to power, one centralized 
nation-wide system of education has 
been established in contrast with our 
forty-eight varieties of school system, 
not to mention other variations caused 
by local differences in educational out- 
look and economic wealth. In view of 
German determination and efficiency, 
the fine results of the Reichsstelle fiir 
den Unterrichtsfilm are not surprising. 

American educators can make good 
use of German progress with the edu- 
cational film. German methods of plan- 
ning their system of production and 
distribution, the manner in which they 
finance and experiment in the use of 
educational films, and their practice of 
publishing accounts of the results in 
an excellent periodical as well as in a 
special series of longer publications—all 
these deserve our careful attention and 
study. Our educational needs are differ- 
ent in a number of ways, but methods 
of instruction with the help of the film 
do not differ enough to allow us to dis- 
regard valuable and extensive German 
experience. In the past year or so, the 
school film movement in the United 
States has made fine progress, especially 
with the assistance of the American 
Council of Education, but much room 
still remains to be covered. The present 
undeveloped status of our educational 
film situation offers American educators 
a strong challenge and a fine oppor- 
tunity. 


Los Angeles County Institute Program 


Program . 


.. Los Angeles County Institute for Elementary and Secondary 


Teachers, 1938-1939 is the title of a 190-page bulletin issued from the office of the 
Los Angeles County superintendent of schools. 

Besides describing the plan for holding the diversified institute sessions during 
the school year 1938-1939—which number more than two hundred—and listing the 
regulations which govern attendance at these sessions, the booklet lists the various 
opportunities for gaining institute credit by date and by type. The committee in 
charge of all arrangements for the institute consisted of A. R. Clifton, Lorraine 


Sherer, and C. C. Trillingham. 











Developing Study Habits ina 


Basic Course 


N the junior high school level in 

the Burbank City Schools all the 
students are enrolled in a two-hour 
basic course called “Social Living.” In 
this basic course the teacher is respon- 
sible for developing all the worth-while 
techniques which were formerly left 
to the one-hour English and the one- 
hour social science classes. 

The area of experience in the eighth 
grade is “Effects of Industrial Devel- 
opment Upon Living.” The experiences 
that the students have at this grade 
level aid them in acquiring an under- 
standing of “some of the differences 
in the two chief kinds of civilization— 
(1) agricultural and (2) industrial.” 
These experiences also serve (1) to 
acquaint the pupils with the literature 
related to the unit of work and (2) to 
develop basic study, language, and 
reading skills. 

The manner in which one of these 
purposes—the development of study 
habits—is furthered by the basic courses 
in Burbank can best be illustrated by 
the following description of the work 
of one Social Living class. 


HROUGH a study of a unit of 
work on “The Farmer and His 
Problems,” the students became inter- 
ested in the uses of the raw materials 
produced on the farm. This interest 
led to a study of “Manufacturing in 
Different Lands” as the second unit. 
After discussing two bases for divid- 
ing the class into committees, the stu- 
dents decided to form committees on 
the basis of continents rather than 
manufactures. It was decided that each 
committee should redivide itself on the 
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q By REBECCA D. FARLEY 





4 We have had many articles on the 
“what” and the “why” of newer pro- 
cedures in secondary classrooms. 
But worth-while contributions on the 
“how” have been few and far be- 
tween. This article on the “how” by 
Mrs. Farley, a teacher in the Burbank 
City Schools, is a result of her experi- 
ence as an elementary and then as a 
junior high school teacher, during 
which time she has been working 
with “Social Living” courses for sev- 
eral years. The article makes a real 
contribution by showing how skills 
are developed in the regular work, 
rather than by unrelated drill. 

Mrs. Farley teaches in the John 
Muir Junior High School of Burbank. 





basis of either countries or manu- 
factures. 


The next question discussed was 
“How many members should be on 
each committee?” To decide this ques- 
tion the students referred to tables, 
graphs, charts, maps, chapter and topic 
headings, and other materials in the 
reference books. The study period was 
followed by a discussion period in 
which the students concluded that the 
committees studying manufacturing in 
North America and Europe should be 
the largest—about eight on each com- 
mittee—and that the committees on the 
other continents studied should each 
consist of three or four members. 





The third problem considered was 
the formulation of questions to guide 
the students in their study of manu- 
facturing. Again the class had a short 
study period during which all available 
reference books were used. It was sug- 
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gested that the type of reading needed 
was “skimming,” first, of the table of 
contents and index ; second, of the topic 
headings; and third, of the tables, 
charts, diagrams, and maps. Students 
were allowed to use any books in the 
room, but, in order that the slower 
pupils might also find the necessary 
information and formulate questions 
during a brief study period, two refer- 
ences on manufacturing in general were 
written on the blackboard. 


During this study period each stu- 
dent wrote as many questions as he 
could. Later these questions were col- 
lected and read to the class. As each 
question was read the students con- 
sidered this problem: “Is this a good 
study question?’ Reasons were given 
for retaining or rejecting questions. 
Those agreed on were checked and 
copied on the blackboard for discussion 
on the following day. Changes were 
made in wording and in order of ar- 
rangement. Then the following ques- 
tions were copied in each student’s 
notebook. 


MANUFACTURING IN DIFFERENT LANDS 


I. Where are the most important manu- 
facturing centers? Why? What are the 
important manufactured articles? Why? 

II. Are manufacturing industries indepen- 
dent ? 

(a) How and why do manufacturing in- 
dustries depend upon : 

1. Climate? 

2. Workers? 

Power? 

Inventors ? 

. Other industries ? 

. Capital ? 

. Education? 

. Transportation and communication? 
. Raw materials? 

10. Markets? 

11. Good government ? 

(b) How does one country depend upon 
another? Why? 

III. What changes are taking place in 
manufacturing industries? Why? How have 
these changes affected lives of the people? 


CONAN AW 


The size of the class and the fact 
that many questions were similar made 


it possible to select the best questions 
in a very short time. The procedure 
outlined above, however, would not al- 
ways be the best one, viewed from the 
element of time. 

It was decided that, as soon as all 
the members of any one committee had 
completed tentative plans, this particu- 
lar group should meet. In the mean- 
time, the other students would be fin- 
ishing an outline of their plans and 
reading some general articles on manu- 
facturing. At this time forms for note 
taking and for preparing bibliography 
cards were reviewed. 

When the committees met, the mem- 
bers decided upon the divisions of 
work. For example, the committee on 
Europe selected leading manufacturing 
countries as a means of subdividing 
the group, while the committee on 
North America chose important manu- 
factures. 

In addition to the study questions 
listed above, each committee or indi- 
vidual member of a committee was 
given other necessary guides to obtain 
essential information. 

The planning of the work as pre- 
sented in the preceding discussion re- 
quired approximately one hour each 
day for six days. At the conclusion of 
the planning the students were ready to 
begin obtaining information on par- 
ticular phases of the unit of work. The 
students spent one hour each day for 
four days in gathering information. 
Each day they were reminded to: 

1. Reread study questions. 

2. Take notes in proper form. 

3. Use tables, graphs, charts, and maps as 

well as other printed materials. 

At the end of four days an evaluation 
period was held. It was concluded that 
the students should continue reading 
for two more days. In order to help 
those who found it difficult to find an- 
swers to the study problems, a list of 
references was placed on the black- 
board. 
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The next evaluation period revealed 
that the majority of the students be- 
lieved they had completed their reading. 


NCE the class had obtained the in- 

formation needed for an intelligent 
discussion of the unit, it was necessary 
to plan for the organization and presen- 
tation of the material collected. The 
first question to be considered was: 
“What plan should the entire class use 
in discussing the study questions?” It 
was concluded that the different manu- 
factures should be the basis of class 
discussion and that each student would 
contribute whatever information he had 
obtained. It was also decided that pre- 
ceding this discussion map-slides of 
continents, countries, and cities should 
be thrown on the screen and discussed 
by pupils who had studied about the 
particular country or city. 


The different manufactures were 
listed, rearranged, and copied in each 
student’s notebook as follows: 


List oF MANUFACTURES 


. Iron and steel products 
. Machinery and vehicles 
. Other metal products 

. Chemicals 

Pottery and glassware 
. Building materials 

. Lumber products 

. Textiles and clothing 

. Rubber 

10. Leather 

11. Foods and beverages 
12. Other manufactures. 


WONAMAWNE 


The following outline for the prepara- 
tion of individual reports was adopted. 


INDIVIDUAL REPORTS 


I. Introduction 
(a) Name of topic 
(b) Name of place 
(c) Name of manufactured articles 


II. Body of report 
(a) Continent and country 
(b) Discussion of different industries in 
country 
(c) Answers to questions about manu- 
facturing in general 
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III. Conclusions 

(a) Your own topic 

(b) Manufacturing in general 
IV. Suggestions 

(a) Maps 

(b) Charts 

(c) Graphs 

(d) Pictures 

After each student had organized his 

information according to this outline, 
he looked over the list of manufactures, 
selected the ones about which he had 
obtained any information, looked at 
visual aids such as exhibits and pic- 
tures, and placed such materials where 
he could easily obtain them when those 
manufactures were discussed. 


On the day that a particular manu- 
facture was to be considered, one stu- 
dent who acted as chairman presented 
his information and conclusions to the 
class. Other pupils contributed to the 
discussion. If slides or motion pictures 
had been obtained these were shown. 
Class discussion also included oral sum- 
maries based on the study questions. 


HE results of the unit of work 

were checked in a number of dif- 
ferent ways. These different means 
were used at various times during the 
study of manufacturing so that there 
was a constant checking of results dur- 
ing the entire seven weeks’ period in 
which the students were studying 
“Manufacturing in Different Lands.” 

The different methods of checking 
the progress of the students are listed 
below : 


1. A careful consideration of summaries 
and conclusions written by individual students 
revealed (a) accuracy or inaccuracy of fac- 
tual material, ()) degree of understanding 
of problems, and (c) need for drill in written 
expression. 

2. Class discussion revealed points (a) and 
(b) as stated above and also the need for 
improving oral expression. 

3. Factual tests of the completion type re- 
vealed knowledge of facts. 


4. A map reading and location test was 
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used to check the student’s ability to read 
and use maps and to locate places quickly 
and accurately. 

5. A study of the bibliography cards re- 
vealed number of books used and the num- 
ber of pages read. 

6. The following means of checking meth- 
ods of work was used: 

Directions—“Imagine you are a member 
of a group studying manufacturing in Japan. 
Plan and do the work in exactly the same 
way that you would if this were the problem 


selected by you to study. When I say ‘Begin,’ 


start your work.” 


After a thirty-minute study period had 
intervened following these directions, the stu- 
dents were asked to list all the other things 
they would do before they decided their 
information was ready to present to the class. 
Then they were requested to answer a series 
of questions relating to the methods of work 
used by them. This series included questions 
of this type: 


1. “Did you use the index ?” 

2. “Did you use any maps?” 

3. “How many books did you use?” 

Observation of students at work, an- 
alysis of notes, plans, and answers 
showed how the students studied. 


An analysis of the results of these 
different methods of checking the stu- 
dents’ progress showed that the class 
as a whole had learned to use good 
habits of study, could obtain informa- 
tion on a given topic (the average num- 
ber of books used per student was five, 
and the average number of pages read 
was seventy-three), had a satisfactory 
knowledge of the facts, and possessed 
an adequate understanding of the prob- 
lems studied. 


HE method recorded herein is pre- 
sented as just one possible way of 
developing study habits in a_ basic 
course. The order in which other stu- 
dents might organize their procedures 


would probably differ from the one 
described. It is believed, however, that 
such a plan as the one described here 
provides for (1) pupil planning and 
teacher guidance; (2) individual in- 
terests and abilities and group interests 
and abilities; (3) individual initiative 
and group cooperation ; (4) acquisition 
of essential knowledge; (5) obtaining 
an adequate understanding of some of 
the major social functions ; and (6) the 
development of basic study, reading, 
and language skills as discussed in the 
preceding pages. 

An evaluation of this unit reveals 
the following about the techniques of 
study used. 

1. Students had practice in formulat- 
ing and evaluating questions when they 
were planning their work. 

2. Students had practice in working 
alone, with a small group, and with the 
larger group—the class. 

3. Students used such basic study 
skills as: 

(a) Using the index, table of con- 

tents, and topic headings 

(b) Reading maps, charts, tables, 

graphs, and diagrams 

(c) Skimming 

(d) Reading for details 

(e) Taking notes and keeping bibli- 

ography cards 

(f) Organizing a report 

(g) Making a summary 

(h) Drawing conclusions. 

4. Students used such basic language 
skills as: 

(a) Spelling 

(b) Capitalization 

(c) Punctuation 

(d) Correct usage of words, sen- 

tences, and paragraphs. 











A Unit of Finance for the 


Civics Course 


INANCE is a major problem in 

everyone’s life, but to most of us 
it remains a complex mystery solved 
only by semi-mythical characters called 
financiers. In times of depression, of 
course, we wonder if even the financiers 
know or understand much about our 
monetary system. The importance of 
finance, however, makes it imperative 
that students know enough about it to 
travel through life with some idea of 
the value of money and credit and to 
avoid some of the major pitfalls that 
engulf the ignorant. 

With this in view a unit of the re- 
quired course in civics at Elk Grove 
High School has been devoted to 
“finance.” 

A brief outline of this unit, intended 
to give the students an idea of money 
and credit, follows: 


1. Money. 
(a) History of money. 
(b) Nature of money and its functions. 
2. Credit. 
(a) What credit is. 
(b) Advantages and disadvantages of 
credit. 
(c) Installment buying. 
3. Banks. 
(a) Types of banks. 
(b) Kinds of accounts. 
(c) Types of loans. 
4. Budgets. 
(a) The value of the budget. 
(6) Making a budget. 
5. Purchase of an automobile. 
(a) Types and costs. 
(b) Methods of finance. 
(c) Cost of operation. 
6. Insurance. 


(a) Kinds of insurance. 
(b) Advisability of buying insurance. 
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q Mr. Winter, who describes this unit 
of finance which he has taught in his 
civics classes, has been a teacher in 
the Elk Grove Union High School 
since 1930. He credits his intense in- 
terest in teaching everyone some- 
thing about finance to the fact that 
he has often been the treasurer of 
various organizations, despite what 
he calls his own “inaptitude for hand- 
ling money.” 

Last year Mr. Winter was president 
of the Central California Social 
Science Association. 





. Stocks and Bonds. 
(a) Definitions of stocks and bonds. 
(6b) Stock market methods. 

8. Housing. 


(a) Renting, leasing, or buying a home. 
(b) Legal aspects of housing. 

(c) Financial aspects of housing. 

(d) Expenses of the home. 


9. Taxes. 


(a) Types of taxes. 
(b) Benefits from taxes. 


“I 


10. Running a business. 
(a) Problems of starting a business. 
(b) Problems of operating a business. 
11. Consumer’s Research. 
(a) Techniques of buying. 
(b) Determination of values. 

The approach during this unit was 
toward supplying information useful to 
the individual as a member of society. 
That is, the function of banking in the 
commercial world was touched upon 
only lightly, but the mechanics of bank- 
ing money, borrowing from a bank, and, 
in addition, the inadvisability of borrow- 
ing from small finance companies, was 
stressed. 
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ITH the type of propaganda that 

bombards us daily by signboard, 
newspaper, radio, and magazine, it is 
obvious that installment buying pre- 
dominates in American business. When 
discussing credit, therefore, the ap- 
proach to installment buying was made 
by the use of slogans such as: “Only 
18 cents a day”... “You pay only 
6 per cent interest”... “Get a bank 


loan and pay up all your small debts” . 


... “Pay nothing down, take two years 
to pay.” Such slogans as these were 
investigated, and students learned that 
“18 cents a day” seems a small amount, 
but in reality it amounts to over $5 a 
month. And they discover that “only 
6 per cent interest” is in reality twice 
that. When advertising was investi- 
gated, in almost all cases it was found 
to mean other than what it implied. 

Under the heading of banks, finance 
companies were presented. It was 
pointed out that these companies take 
advantage of people’s fear of banks to 
extract exhorbitant interest from their 
clients. 

A typical budget covering an income 
of $150 a month was made out under 
budgets. An integral part of the budget 
was the purchase and upkeep of an auto- 
mobile. The next step was an investi- 
gation of makes and prices to determine 
the highest priced automobile a person 
making $150 a month can afford. 

The purchase of an automobile led 
to the need of protection in the form 
of insurance. A study was made of 
automobile and other types of insurance. 
The protection and investment values of 
insurance were discussed. The pupils 
were cautioned that an insurance policy 
should state that it insures exactly what 
the buyer expects it to insure. People 
too often buy insurance from a high- 


pressure salesman who promises any- 
thing to make a sale. After the insured 
discovers that the policy does not con- 
tain the protection he believed it con- 
tained, it is too late to do anything. 

The insurance investment problem 
brings up the appraisal of other forms 
of investment such as stocks and bonds. 
The dangers of buying on margin, 
selling short, the bucket-shop broker, 
buying watered stock or stock in non- 
existent companies—all these were pre- 
sented, along with the values derived 
from stock and bond ownership. 

Property was investigated from the 
viewpoints of landlord, homeowner, and 
renter, with the attendant difficulties or 
advantages of each. In regard to the 
purchase of property, stress was laid 
on having the title searched and learn- 
ing what liens were against the property. 

Home ownership led to a study of 
taxation. The benefits of taxes were 
played up to counterbalance the idea 
that taxes are a burden. 

Farming was presented as an ex- 
ample under the subheading, “Running 
a Business.” Since ours is a rural 
school, an endeavor was made to show 
that unbusinesslike methods in farm- 
ing, because of the uncertainty of crop 
production, mean failure much more 
quickly than in many other businesses. 

“‘Consumer’s Research,” the last 
topic, was divided into categories of 
food, clothing, and household appli- 
ances. In each category the best method 
of determining values was brought out. 

After a study of the unit it is hoped 
that the students’ financial dealings in 
after life will not be entirely of the trial 
and error type. A knowledge of some 
of the pitfalls in the financial world 
should lead to greater caution and fewer 
difficulties. 
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All Armijo Students Have In- 
struction in Health, Safety, and First 
Aid.—Armijo Union High School, 
Fairfield, has a well-integrated method 
of presenting instruction in health edu- 
cation, first aid, and safety education 
to every student in the school. The De- 
partments of Physical Education, So- 
cial Science, Home Economics, Science, 
Vocational, and Hygiene, all contribute 
daily toward this end. The instruction 
is not segregated or made the sole re- 
sponsibility of any one department in 
any way but is a constant responsi- 
bility of all departments and is pre- 
sented from all different angles to 
every student in the school continuously 
throughout his stay at Armijo. Any 
duplication is considered to be in the 
nature of desirable drill in information 
the student should have. 
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Los Angeles School Experiments 
With Nine-Period Schedule.—Per- 
haps the most worth-while feature of 
the program at Central Junior High 
School, Los Angeles, centers in the ex- 
perimental nine-period program. In- 
stead of the customary six periods and 
homeroom, the day is divided into nine 
periods. Obviously this gives a much 
more flexible program with which to 
work. Social living classes are allotted 
three periods; in addition to the usual 
instruction, they also care for the re- 
sponsibilities of the former homerooms. 
Some courses, such as some art classes 
and upper-division shop classes, are as- 
signed two periods. Other classes, such 
as typewriting, music, and mathematics, 
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have single periods. Two periods of the 
day are forty minutes in length, and 
the others are thirty-five minutes. 
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Western Personnel Service An- 
nounces Members of Its Academic 
Council.—At the November meeting 
of the Academic Council of Western 
Personnel Service in Pasadena, the 
appointment of four new members to 
the Council was announced, They are 
George Dotson, registrar and director 
of personnel at San Diego State Col- 
lege, San Diego, California; Lowry S. 
Howard, president of Menlo Junior 
College, Menlo Park, California; Dr. 
C. C. Upshall, director of the research 
bureau of the Western Washington 
College of Education, Bellingham, 
Washington; and Miss Helene R. Tur- 
ner, dean of women at the University 
of Idaho, Southern Branch, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 

Western Personnel Service is a vol- 
untary codperative association, main- 
tained by and for western colleges and 
universities. The headquarters in Pasa- 
dena serves as a clearing house of in- 
formation useful to student personnel 
workers in member colleges. Through 
its bulletins and counseling services, it 
reports on developments in methods of 
student personnel work and on occu- 
pational information significant for 
college students. By means of West- 
ern Personnel Service, both private 
and state colleges and universities are 
working together for mutual benefit. 

Each member institution of this non- 
profit organization appoints a repre- 
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sentative to serve on the Academic 
Council. Besides the four new mem- 
bers listed above, the following have 
been appointed for the current year: 

Dr. Donald S. Clark, director of 
placements, California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, California; Dr. 
F. W. Thomas, president, Fresno State 
College, Fresno, California; Dr. F. C. 
Wilcox, director of personnel and guid- 
ance, Linfield College, McMinnville, 


Oregon; Miss Esther A. Dayman, - 


dean of undergraduate students, Mills 
College, Oakland, California; Miss 
Florence Brady, registrar, Occidental 
College, Los Angeles, California; Dr. 
A. M. Turrell, counselor, Pasadena 
Junior College, Pasadena, California; 
Miss Jessie E. Gibson, dean of women, 
Pomona College, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia; Mrs. Virginia J. Esterley, 
assistant to the president, Scripps Col- 
lege, Claremont, California; Dr. Karl 
M. Cowdery, associate registrar, Stan- 
ford University, Palo Alto, California ; 
Dr. Hurford E. Stone, assistant dean 
of undergraduates, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 
California; Karl W. Onthank, dean of 
personal administration, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon; and George 
R. Momyer, director of personnel, Uni- 
versity of Redlands, Redlands, Cali- 
fornia. 

Western Personnel Service is a 
member of the American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations 
and of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Winifred Hausam and Helen 
Fisk serve as director and associate 
director of the association. 
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Making Democracy Work at Gar- 
dena High School.—Having had 
practical experience in the political 
field, Lee E. Geyer, social studies 
teacher in the Gardena High School, 
was aware that a large percentage of 
our people do not take the trouble to 


register and that, of those who do, only 
a small part actually cast their ballots. 
After examining the greater part of 
40,000 votes for candidates for Con- 
gress in a recent primary election, he 
decided that the voting public uses 
very little intelligence in marking their 
ballots. The Social Studies Depart- 
ment of Gardena High School, under 
the leadership of Ora F. Glass, de- 
cided, therefore, to carry on an active 
campaign for the purpose of making 
democracy work, at least in this one 
community. 

Mr. Geyer had charge of the A-11 
civics classes. These young people 
undertook to carry on elections within 
the school exactly as is done on the 
outside. One class had charge of regis- 
tering students and placing them in 
their proper precincts. The laws on the 
subject were studied and blanks similar 
to those used by the county were uti- 
lized. The work of registering was 
done from tables situated in strategic 
places about the school plant. These 
tables had the familiar sign, “Voters 
register here,” attached to them. The 
students and faculty were placed in 
four separate precincts according to 
grades. Then the completed lists were 
turned over, for use on election day, to 
the committee in charge of elections. 

It was the duty of the publicity com- 
mittee to see that all persons were reg- 
istered, to get the vote out, and to give 
instructions to the entire student body 
on voting procedure. This was done 
by announcements in the daily bulle- 
tin, in the school paper, and in assem- 
blies and other gatherings. Two entire 
assemblies were devoted to this pur- 
pose during the semester. As it was 
deemed wise to have a “mock election” 
on November 8 when everyone was 
election-minded, it was thought best to 
have one assembly at which all candi- 
dates and propositions before the 
people would be discussed. Care was 
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taken that all candidates were given the 
same amount of time and that both 
sides of the propositions to be decided 
were treated in the same manner. 

The students in one of the class 
periods drew names to decide which 
candidate or side of a proposition each 
was to sponsor in the assembly. Pre- 
vious to the drawing all agreed to take 
whatever fell to their lot. This agree- 
ment all lived up to, even though some 
had never before appeared before an 
audience. The speakers for the differ- 
ent candidates wrote to or interviewed 
those that they were sponsoring and in 
that way obtained first-hand informa- 
tion. They also listened to talks given 
on the radio by those seeking high na- 
tional office. The speeches given were 
typical of those usually heard except 
that the usual “mud throwing” was not 
in evidence. 


Since the same procedure that was 
used in the mock election in Novem- 
ber was followed in the election for 
the student body officers just before 
the close of the semester, it also fell 
to the lot of the same committee to 
acquaint the student body with the 
necessity of voting and with the duties 
of the different officers. This was 
done by means of a skit written by a 
committee of students. The skit was 
presented in assembly, with one of 
the football men acting the part of the 
“dumb boy” who saw no sense in 
voting anyway and did not know how 
to vote. 

The seventh period class had the 
responsibility for the machinery of 
election on election days. Class mem- 
bers studied the statutes on the subject 
and also interviewed different election 
inspectors on the local polls. Two of 
these inspectors came and demon- 
strated to the class the proper pro- 
cedure in presiding at the polls. 


Ballots were printed, numbered, and 
distributed to the election officials 
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along with the precinct lists and the 
lists to be tacked on the doors of the 
polling places. The officials worked in 
several shifts on election day, in order 
that too many other classes might not 
be missed and also that more would 
have the chance of learning first hand 
the election machinery. Each student 
entered a booth where he found a 
stamp pad, a stamp with an X, anda 
blotter for his use. When the polls 
closed after school, these same students 
counted the votes in the correct way 
and issued a bulletin to be read the 
following morning and to be posted on 
the bulletin boards. Teachers of all 
classes in social studies were requested 
to take their classes to the polls for 
special instruction. This also helped to 
get the vote out. Except for this, no 
time was taken from the regular school 
work for voting. 


By the time the student body elec- 
tion in the spring had rolled around, 
the entire student body knew much 
about the voting procedure and the 
necessity for it. 

Arrangements have been made for 
other “mock elections.” It is antici- 
pated that the work will be much easier 
for all, as the Student Council has ap- 
pointed the outstanding student in last 
semester’s class as the “registrar of 
voters,” a new officer made necessary 
by the new venture in training for 
democracy. 

Mr. Geyer believes that if this pro- 
cedure is carried on each semester dur- 
ing the entire twelve semesters of the 
secondary school, it will result in the 
formation of habits of behavior that 
will insure wise participation in the use 
of the ballot. 

gy 7 7 
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*‘Core’’ and ‘‘Social Living’ 
Courses.—During the fall, visits 
were paid to California’s Codperating 
Schools by certain members of the 
Committee on Cooperating Schools, 
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representatives of the University of 
California, and members of the State 
Department of Education for the pur- 
pose of studying developments in these 
schools. It is planned to publish, be- 
fore the end of the school year, a bulle- 
tin descriptive of recent changes which 
have occurred in the programs of these 
schools. Meanwhile, it may be re- 
ported that all of the Cooperating 
Schools, with but one exception, have 
organized a trunk-line course, which is 
variously termed the “core,” the 
“basic,” or the “social living” course. 
Usually this course provides for ori- 
entation for incoming pupils, consid- 
eration of “world culture,” American 
problems, and senior problems. Eng- 
lish and social studies continue to be 
the subjects supplying the most of the 
“units.” 

The core or social living course is 
being rapidly developed in the schools 
of the state. Reports received by the 
State Department of Education indi- 
cate that fully a fourth of all senior 
and four-year high schools have at 
least set up what they regard as a pre- 
liminary organization. Many have car- 
ried their plans much further and are 
definitely launched upon this type of 
program. 
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Coast Union High School Offers 
Course in Stone Polishing.—At 
Coast Union High School, Cambria, an 
interesting course is being offered in 
shop—stone polishing. Several of the 
students have turned out interesting dis- 
plays of polished stones suitable for 
ring settings that have come from rocks 
that have been picked up along the 
beach or elsewhere—rocks that before 
they were ground and polished were 
dull and uninteresting. The cost of an 
outfit for this work is rather nominal 
and provides boys or girls with an inter- 
esting hobby and a collection of stones 
that are the envy of almost everyone 


that sees them. “It is a course that every 
shop man might well investigate,” sug- 
gests Principal Dan J. Reed. 
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Taft Gives Increased Attention to 
Guidance.—Increased attention and 
effort is being given by the faculty of 
the Taft Union High School to the 
problems of student guidance, accord- 
ing to Stanford Hannah, principal. The 
group of counselors has been expanded 


‘to include sixteen members, eight men 


and eight women each with homogene- 
ous groups. The stated purpose of the 
counseling program is to enable each 
student to obtain the most out of school, 
to develop himself to the greatest possi- 
ble extent, and to improve the general 
morale of the school. 


Each student has the same counselor 
throughout his four years of high 
school. The purpose of this policy is 
to enable the student and counselor to 
become thoroughly acquainted and thus 
build up mutual confidence. Each coun- 
selor has a sufficiently limited number 
of counselees to enable him really to 
understand them and their problems. 
The counselors meet each week with 
the principal, who at present is directly 
responsible for the program. These 
meetings are for the professional growth 
of the counselors and are conducted 
under the panel method. A program of 
topics is being followed, with a different 
panel in charge each week. Department 
heads and teachers will later present the 
aims, purposes, content, methods, se- 
quence, et cetera, of the courses within 
their department. 


The entire program of guidance is 
closely integrated with the work of the 
classrooms and with student activi- 
ties. In Social Studies 1, given in the 
freshman year, much necessary ground- 
work is laid for the counseling pro- 
gram. The course includes such units as 
“our school,” “occupations,” “safety,” 
et cetera. 
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Student folders are kept in the main 
office but are available for counselors 
to take out. The intent is to include in 
these folders all useful information and 
yet avoid burying the essentials among 
a mass of non-essential data. 

A library for counselors has been 
started and every effort will be made 
to develop the program in the belief that 
no secondary school is more efficient 
than its student guidance. 
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San Francisco Junior College 
Plans Vocational Insurance Courses. 
Personal interest and sponsorship for 
the vocational training program in in- 
surance was promised San Francisco 
Junior College by State Insurance Com- 
missioner Rex B. Goodcell, when he re- 
cently addressed the faculty of the 
vocational division of the college and 
an assembled group of leaders in the 
life insurance field in San Francisco. 

Three major objectives are para- 
mount in the insurance course now 
offered by the college, according to 
W. C. Marsh, instructor. These are 
(1) consumer education, or knowledge 
of insurance from the buyer’s stand- 
point; (2) selling service ability; and 
(3) specialized office training for the 
insurance office. 

San Francisco, as the insurance cen- 
ter of western America, offers the 
logical place in which to develop an 
insurance training program, according 
to E. Grant Marsh, head of the business 
division of the college. 
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Educational Exhibits at the Cali- 
fornia Golden Gate International 
Exposition.—The State Department 
of Education has been asked to assume 
the supervision of installing for the 
Golden Gate Exposition the educational 
exhibits, under the auspices of the Cali- 
fornia Commission of the Golden Gate 
International Exposition. The Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction has as- 
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signed Dr. Ira W. Kibby, chief of the 
Bureau of Business Education, to act 
as his representative and to direct the 
education staff in organizing the ex- 
hibits. Mrs. Vesta Muehleisen has been 
appointed by the California Commis- 
sion of the Golden Gate International 
Exposition as administrator of the edu- 
cation exhibits. Orville Goldner will 
act as art and exhibit technician. 


Plans are being developed to portray 
the many different instructional activi- 
ties which are carried on in the various 
types of schools in the state. The prog- 
ress of education in the United States 
will be shown through a series of strik- 
ing dioramas, which will illustrate the 
development of education from co- 
lonial days to the present. The modern 
schools, as well as educational devices, 
will be shown in contrast with those of 
earlier days. All members of the staff 
of the department will aid in the de- 
velopment of the exhibit. 


7 A v 


Sacramento Junior College Ex- 
pands Its Program.—For the past 
two years the Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege has been expanding its program 
to meet the needs of the community in 
a more effective manner. 


Two years ago President J. B. Lillard 
appointed a Committee on Curriculum 
and Educational Planning. This com- 
mittee spent the entire school year in 
studying the types of students to be 
found in Sacramento Junior College, 
their educational background, their vo- 
cational aims, and the opportunities for 
placement in the community. A large 
number of subcommittees were ap- 
pointed which included in their member- 
ship a number of citizens of the city of 
Sacramento. As a result of this very 
careful study a report was made to the 
administration in which a program of 
curricular expansion, especially in the 
semi-professional fields, was recom- 
mended. The recommendations sug- 
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gested a year-by-year development over 
a five-year period. 

In the fall of 1937, three major fields 
of training were added to the already 
existing secretarial courses in the busi- 
ness department. These were account- 
ing, merchandising, and general busi- 
ness. Home economics with a definite 
homemaking emphasis was likewise be- 
gun a year ago. Engineering technology 
will be begun in the fall of 1939, when 


a new shop building for that field will . 


be completed. Likewise, there has been 
added an evening junior college which 
is being sponsored by the local chapter 
of the State Employees’ Association. 
The courses being offered at night are 
organized into what is called “a School 
of Government of the Sacramento 
Junior College.” This evening program 
is already proving itself very popular 
with Sacramento state employees and 
other adults. 

As a result of this program of ex- 
pansion there has been a decided in- 
crease in enrollment during the school 
year 1938-1939. It is the purpose of 
the administration to continue the cur- 
ricular expansion until all of the needs 
of the local young people and adults are 
well satisfied. 
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Teachers Receive a Lesson in 
Courtesy.—The following, “Could It 
Happen Here?”, reprinted from The 
Chicago Tribune, appears in the No- 
vember 17, 1938, issue of the Super- 
intendent’s Bulletin, Oakland Public 
Schools : 


Last October the teachers were holding 
their annual conference at Joliet. One of the 
treats of the conference was a concert by the 
Joliet Township High School band. It should 
be understood that this is no ordinary school 
band. It has won national honors and has 
been an important feature of the Chicagoland 
Music Festival. 

Well, the band was playing Herbert’s “Ah, 
Sweet Mystery of Life.” You know that 
Pianissimo passage where the brasses are 
silent, there is just a whisper in the wood- 


winds, and only a rustle from the drums. 
When this passage was reached it became 
obvious that the 2,000 teachers were not 
listening. There was a buzz of conversation, 
rustling of newspapers, and scraping of feet. 
But the band completed the number. 

This year the setting was much the same. 
The soft passage this time was in “The 
March of the Steel Men.” The teachers 
whispered or talked in monotone, giggled and 
crackled papers. Suddenly they realized the 
music had stopped. And what was more, the 
bandsmen were now giggling, scraping their 
feet, and chatting. Several lads began read- 
ing newspapers. Another took out a sack of 
candy and passed it around. 

The audience gradually grew quiet. The 
teachers smiled. Then they laughed and ap- 
plauded. But the bandsmen paid no attention. 
Finally the laughter died out. The teachers 
grew red. They squirmed. The silence was 
deathlike now. After letting their elders 
squirm ten minutes more the lads picked up 
their instruments and finished the number. 

“And now,” their conductor announced, 
“here is one during which you may talk.” 
The trumpets lifted strident voices. Trom- 
bones blared. Drums boomed. When it was 
over a principal said: “It’s been a lesson to 
all of us.” 
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Tracy High School Youths Are 
Air-Minded.—Aviation and all its 
phases have become a definite part of 
the life of all nations. Aviation is a real, 
live industry, and many young people 
will find a place in its many branches, 
but it is hard for the small school 
to offer a course which deals alone 
with aviation. Tracy High School, how- 
ever, has found a way to meet the de- 
mands of the students who are inter- 
ested—first, by means of a unit on 
simple aerodynamics as part of the Ap- 
plied Science course, and, second, by 
sponsoring a gas model club (The 
Tracy Gas Model Society). 

In the unit on simple aerodynamics, 
many simple experiments can be per- 
formed; for example, a small wind 
tunnel is used and flight characters of 
model planes, different wing sections, 
lift, drag, et cetera, are studied. A small 
plane with manual controls is put into 
the air stream, and the actual control 
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of the airplane is demonstrated. Many 
of these simple experiments create for 
students the desire to study more and, 
to a certain extent, give some factual 
knowledge. The gas model club builds 
model planes which are equipped with 
actual model gasoline engines. Model 
meets are held at the local airport, and 
prizes are given to the boy or girl whose 
plane makes the longest flight with a 
thirty-second motor run. Night school 
students or anyone beyond high school 
age can belong to this club. 

To create interest and to start the ball 
rolling when it was first decided to offer 
the aviation work, the school science 
department bought three model motors 
and built one model plane. This plane 
flew, but not for long, for it flew into 
the ground. New interest was created, 
however, and there are now twelve or 
fifteen model planes in the society. If 
one goes to the airport any Saturday 
or Sunday afternoon that the weather 


permits, he willl see young people learn- 
ing about aviation in a real, live, inter- 
esting manner. The work is under the 
supervision of Kenneth Westlake, the 
science instructor. 

At a recent meeting of the local 
“Lion’s Club” a very careful and inter- 
esting description was given of a model 
plane, its structure, mechanical gadgets, 
and structural theory for flights. The 
school work was thus definitely tied into 
the “hobby-time activity” of the busi- 
ness men of the community. The model 
airplane club serves a real outlet for 
leisure time and energy. 
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A Junior High School Bachelor 
Club.—One of the unique clubs at 
Central Junior High School, Riverside, 
which is proving quite popular is a boys’ 
bachelor club. The members are taught 
all household jobs thought necessary to 
the welfare of bachelors. 
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THE TREND IN SCIENCE 
TEACHING 


Two 


Years 
Ago 


Today 


Bush, Ptacek and Kovats’ SENIOR SCIENCE— 
SOCIALIZED FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL gave 
a new turn to the teaching of physics and chem- 
istry by emphasizing the interesting, the in- 
formative, the practical and useful. Everyday 
applications are stressed instead of theory. It is 
a book that the student understands and enjoys 
and from which he can derive a positive, prac- 
tical value. The style is easy and untechnical, 
the activities are superior. 


Accompanied by Workbook, Tests, and 
Teachers’ Manual and Key 
Textbook, $2.20 » Workbook, $0.48 
Manual and Key, $0.60 


George L. Bush and the Science Department 
of the John Adams High School of Cleveland 
have written a new book which similarly popu- 
larizes the study of biology for high schools— 
A BIOLOGY OF FAMILIAR THINGS. Con- 
sistently functional, with an informal, untechni- 
cal style, it treats the familiar living things 
around us which are of great interest and value 
to young people. It emphasizes the social as- 
pects of the science and seeks to arouse the 
student's sense of social responsibility. 


TO BE PUBLISHED THIS SPRING 
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T H E = «= +e Packard: Sinnott: Overton 


NATIONS AT WORK 


A new high-school geography, presenting an unmatched study of the nations of the 
world at work in commerce and industry, against the background of physical and natural 
resources which man has utilized in furthering his progress. The United States as a 
leading nation in the world-community, is given major prominence. Facts, statistics, 
tables, maps—all are the latest. 


New and striking pictures Unit organization 
in great abundance Excellent teaching and study 
equipment 
| i e) 


A M E R [ C A N = « » Patterson: Little: Burch 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


A basal text in the social studies, by the three well-known authors of the successful 
PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. Ie treats our fundamental social 
problems arising from complex national life, each considered as a maladjustment in 
our social organization. An Introductory Unit gives the general background in physical, 
biological, and psychological factors, in social heritage, etc.; succeeding Units each 
present an integrated social problem. 


Excellent illustrations, Notable for its interesting 
including animated graphs, style and for the simplicity 
diagrams, all the latest of expression and organization 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 





LABORATORY TECHNIQUES OF TEACHING 


THE 


By Thomas H. Briggs and others. A valuable guide in high school teach- 
ing. It summarizes and interprets the findings of research and applies 
them to the special problem of individualized instruction. 90 cents 


GROUP POEM 


By B. J. R. Stolper. This booklet presents the theories, methods, and 
procedures of teaching a new sort of verse—the group poem. The author 
relates his experiences with secondary school pupils and adults, proving 
that it is possible to create poetry in concert and that the process awakens 
poetic abilities latent in many individuals. Numerous examples of poems by 
elementary school, high school, and adult groups are included in both 
“uncorrected” and “corrected” forms. $1.00 


FUNDAMENTALS OF HOUSING STUDY: A Determination 
of Factors Basic of an Understanding of Housing 


By Joseph Earl Davies, Ph.D. An analysis of the current writings of 
housing experts which offers a collection of fundamental factual material, 
sets up objectives essential to a study of housing, lists remedial procedures 
advocated by authorities, and provides a sample unit on housing planned 
for use with high school and adult groups. $2.85 





BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 








New Books 


MONG new books in the social 
studies field recently received in the 
offices of the CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF 
SECONDARY EpucartIoN are the follow- 
ing: 

America Begins Again, by Katherine 
Glover. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1939. Price, $1.76; 382 pages. 

The story of the conquest of waste in our 
natural resources. The book tries to rouse its 
readers to a responsibility to participate in the 
rescue of the basic resources which are the 
foundation of our American life. 

Directed Studies in World History, by Ed- 
win W. Pahlow. Ginn and Company, 1939. 
Price, 48 cents; 127 pages. 

A workbook planned to accompany the re- 
vised edition of Man’s Great Adventure. It 
furnishes a group of activities which will 
broaden the student’s perspective. These ac- 
tivities are such, incidentally, that they can 
be performed even in the school with a mini- 
mum of library equipment. 


Growing in Citizenship, by Jeremiah S. 
Young and Edwin M. Barton. The McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939. Price, $1.76; 
822 + lii pages. 

A book which goes beyond the imparting of 
facts in regard to government by serving as an 
introduction to other social studies and later 
specialized courses at the same time it orients 
the student to modern group life and to the 
present socialized curriculum. 

Our America, Today and Yesterday, by F. 
Melvyn Lawson and Verna Kopka Lawson. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1938. Price, $2.20; 
864 pages. 

A high school textbook whose major inter- 
est is to “sell” the social studies to the boy or 
girl—it is in reality a study guide as well as a 
textbook. Giving to the student an understand- 
ing of the all-important reciprocal relationship 
between the individual and his social institu- 
tions apparently is the chief purpose of the 
book. The senior author is vice-principal in 
charge of instruction in the Sacramento Senior 
High School. 

Teacher's Guidebook for Our America, To- 
day and Yesterday, by F. Melvyn Lawson and 








Verna Kopka Lawson. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1938; 66 pages. 

A series of reports into the character 
and cost of public education in the State 
of New York, entitled “The Regents’ 
Inquiry,” is being published by The 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., un- 
der a date line of 1938. Among the 
more important of these reports are 
the following: 

Adult Education, by F. W. Reeves, T. 
Fansler, and C. O. Houle. Price, $2.00; 171 
pages. 


A report on adult education in the State— . 


an analysis of the problem, a description of 
existing agencies, a design for state respon- 
sibility, an evaluation of the adequacy of the 
present program, and a series of recommenda- 
tions. 

Preparation of School Personnel, by 
Charles H. Judd. Price, $1.50; 151 pages. 

After a series of issues in regard to the 
preparation of teachers for New York schools 
has been raised, the author makes certain 





A New 
Orientation Program 


The three books in this new series represent 
the outgrowth of more than ten years of 
counseling and group guidance experience 
with high school students. They deal with 
activities and problems vital in the lives of 
high school students and pertinent to their 
needs and interests. 


Bennett and Hand’s 


SCHOOL AND LIFE 
DESIGNS FOR PERSONALITY 
BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL 


Now Ready: “Group Guidance in High 
School’’—a Teacher's Manual to accompany 
the Series. 


Write for further information 


recommendations as to the manner in which 
it is believed that the Board of Regents can 
advantageously contribute to the improve- 
ment of the teaching personnel of the public 
schools of New York State. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 








VY We have gathered about us a sincere 
and conscientious group of men and women 
who are actively and entirely occupied 
with but three thoughts—the thoughts of 
QUALITY. SERVICE and VALUE in the sale 
and manuifacture of the printed piece. 


V If you are not certain of these three attri- 
butes before placing your next printing 
order, we invite you to visit one of the most 
modern printing plants on the Pacific Coast, 
meet our organization, and let us prove to 
you how profitable the blending of your 
ideals and ours will be. 


The James H. Barry Company 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
170 VAN NESS AVENUE SOUTH 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone UNderhill 7780 























Walliard 
EXPERIENCES 
IN 

< PHYSICS 


A totally new approach to physics 
for high-school students 







Tuis UNIQUE COURSE, which has had astonishing success 
during six years of experimental use in the author’s classes, has been 
developed particularly for the benefit of students who find the tradi- 
tional physics courses too abstract and therefore too difficult. It 
presents only the fundamental subject matter, utterly free from 
obscure considerations of theory, difficult, impractical problems, and 
involved mathematical applications. It deals with matters that are 
practical and well within the student’s understanding. 


The heart of the course is the “Experiences.” “These are simple 
experiments that present each physical principle in a variety of ways, 
permitting the student to learn by doing. Directions and questions 
require him to make personal observations, to work out his own 
answers, and to draw his own conclusions. The principle is later 
elaborated in the text. Most of the “experiences” can be performed 
in the classroom with borrowed or improvised materials. No separate 
laboratory manual is needed. 


Experiences in Physics is organized in units, with a wealth of 
study helps in every chapter. It is profusely illustrated with draw- 
ings, diagrams, and photographs made especially for it. Send for 
circular No. 624. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street San Francisco 

















